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H. C. McGinnis 


Torar's people are being 
whirled around dizzily in a 
madding swirl of vicious propaganda 
and especially of false labels. It 
seems to be the age ef misdirected 
epithets. When a Communist or a 
Socialist doesn’t like anyone, even a 
true democrat, he calls him a Fas- 
cist. When a Fascist runs into op- 
position he labels his opponent a 
Communist, although the victim may 
be only a lover of democratic justice. 
Even democrats, or those who claim 
democracy’s label, frequently call 
those who differ with them, not in 
basic pattern but in methods of 
achievement, either Reds or Fascists 
as the fancy dictates. A transient 
Martian regarding today’s 
would certainly report to Mars that 
Earth is peopled by only Fascists 
and Reds. Actually there are still 
real democrats, but those who 
haven’t heen smeared with either the 
Red or Fascist label are compara- 
tively few. One can acquire one or 
both of these tags even in the back- 
yard, over-the-fence spats which 
have absolutely no connection with 
politics or economics. Label-plast- 
ering is all the rage. However, un- 
less we can retain the proper per- 
spective and recognize people and 
things for what they really are, based 
upon performance and a proven past, 
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False Labels 


and not what their enemies claim 
them to be, we are due for some of 
the most muddled thinking the world 
has ever seen. Man is a thinking be- 
ing: his success and happiness de- 
pend upon a relentless and accurate 
search for Truth; his failures can 
be laid to errors arising from mud- 
dled thinking and ideological confu- 
sion or else to a failure to think at 
all. Hence it behooves us, if we are 
not to court disaster, to refuse to ac- 
cept the labels being currently ladled 
out until we are positive that they 
are honestly applied. 

Let us take a currently misapplied 
label which, despite a falsity so obvi- 
ous in view of known facts, is never- 
theless willingly accepted by millions 
who are either guilty of an extreme 
gullibility or else suffer from a dis- 
graceful degree of mental torpidity. 
We refer to the charges of Facism 
hurled at the Vatican by Reds in 
particular and Church-haters in gen- 
eral. Since this case affords such a 
clear-cut example of the smear-cam- 
paign which is so confusing to so 
many, let us take a couple of these 
charges apart to see what makes 
them tick or if they tick at all. 

Everyone is fully aware of Mos- 
cow’s continuous attempts to smear 
the Vatican. Moscow takes the at- 
titude that, just as no good thing 
was expected to come out of Nazar- 
eth, no good thing could possibly em- 
anate from the Vatican. The most 
common charge is that the Vatican 
and the Pope are Fascist. With this 
in mind, many observers were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to hear Moscow’s 
reaction to the Pope’s 1944 Christ- 
mas Message. For, with the world 
diligently seeking a solution to its 
political woes and for proper peace 
and postwar patterns, the word of 
the world’s greatest spiritual and 
moral authority should have great 
weight among hundreds of millions 
of people, Catholic and ndn-Catholic 
alike. The Pope’s message was a 


masterpiece and will probably rank 
alongside the Social Encyclicals. He 
gave an exposition of democracy and 
its bases which will guide justice- 
seeking people for many years to 
come. It was not a new form of 
democracy which His Holiness ut- 
tered: it was the democracy uttered 
by Christian philosophers since 
Christianity’s beginning. It was the 
democracy of America’s Founding 
Fathers: the democracy of Catholic 
tradition. The Pope’s definition was 
so remarkable because of its unmis- 
takable clarity in outlining the moral 
essentials upon which true democra- 
cy must be built. He enunciated 
clearly the individual’s dignity and 
held that real democracy “cannot 
have any other meaning than to 
place the citizen ever more in the 
position to hold his own personal o- 
pinion, to express it and to make it 
prevail in a fashion conducive to the 
common good. ... In a people worthy 
of the name the citizen feels within 
him the consciousness of his person- 
ality, of his duties and rights, of his 
freedom joined to respect for the 
freedom and dignity of others.” Cer- 
tainly here is not even a tinge of 
Fascism or of any other form of to- 
talitarianism in these statements, nor 
is there anywhere else in his mes- 
sage. 

Observers who have long been a- 
mused at Moscow’s futile attempts 
to pin the Fascist label upon the 
Vatican wondered just what the Red 
propagandists would do in the face 
of one of the greatest outlines of 


real democracy ever uttered. They 
had not long to wait: Moscow’s 
smear-artists and their cousins 


throughout the world went into ac- 
tion immediately with all guns blaz- 
ing. Pravda, the Communist Party 
newspaper, immediately charged: 
“Pope Pius XII is against recogni- 
tion of the peoples’ will and attempts 
to prove that ‘in countries ruled by 
the will of the masses freedom be- 
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comes tyranny.’” Before attempting 
to understand Pravda’s charges that 
the Message is against democracy, 
let us first review an example of Red 
logic. 
FRED propagandists claim to find in 
the Christmas message plain 
evidence of a serious rift between 
the Vatican and Spain. In the 
closing part of his message, the 
Pope took occasion to thank “all 
those—states, governments, Bishops, 
and peoples—who at this time of 
untold misfortunes have lent Us 
valiant aid and given a helping 
hand to so many of Our beloved 
sons and daughters whom the mis- 
fortunes of war have reduced to ex- 
treme poverty and misery.” His Ho- 
liness then enumerated the nations 
“who have vied with one another in 
noble rivalry of brotherly love and 
charity.” Said the Pope: “It is a 
pleasure for us to express equal 
praise and gratitude for the generos- 
ity of the head of the state, the gov- 
ernment and the people of Spain, the 
governments of Ireland, Argentina, 
Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada.” 
His Holiness continued to list the 
several nations which have been out- 
standing in their charity toward 
war-sufferers. In scanning this part 
of the message, one notices that His 
Holiness mentioned Spain separate- 
ly. Some Red propagandists hopped 
on this with the claim that the Pope 
thereby gave clear evidence that he 
did not consider Spain fit or worthy 
to be listed with other nations. Ac- 
tually His Holiness mentioned two 
nations separately, as we shall see. 
Why should Spain receive this 
special attention? The answer lies 
in Spain’s present impoverished con- 
dition. Her disastrous Civil War 
had scarcely ended in 1939 when 
World War II commenced, denying 
her the opportunity to secure the 
necessities of rehabilitation. The 
end of her civil strife found her 
national gold in Moscow, for Spain’s 
Reds under the Republic had looted 
the national treasury, shipping over 
$300,000,000 in gold to Moscow; the 
larger part of her industry and ag- 
riculture had been ruined; her roll- 
ing-stock reduced to half; her mo- 
tor transportation reduced to one- 
third; and thousands of public build- 
ings, churches, factories and homes 
had been leveled to the ground. Ob- 
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viously any charity given by Spain 
entails a tremendous sacrifice, for 
that nation should be receiving help, 
not giving it. Yet Red smear-daub- 
ers professed to see in this slightly 
separate mention of Spain convinc- 
ing evidence of Vatican repudiation 
of present day Spain. (Stalin de- 
tests Franco.) However, the Reds 
did not see this in the case of the 
United States, although His Holi- 
ness bespoke his gratitude to this 
nation in an entirely separate para- 
graph, before he listed the nations 
mentioned above. Said His Holiness: 
“And in the first place it is but just 
to record the immense work of as- 
sistance achieved in spite of the ex- 
traordinary difficulties of transport, 
by the United States of America, 
with regard to Italy in particular, 
by his excellency the personal repre- 
sentative of the President of the Un- 
ion.” Thus, according to the logic 
displayed by the Reds making the 
charge of the Vatican-Spanish rift, 
the United States—rating a separate 
paragraph immediately preceding 
Spain’s mention and both mentioned 
before the other charitable nations 
were named—must surely be in the 
Papal doghouse for keeps! How 
Communism’s mud-slingers ever ex- 
pected to get away with this idiocy 
beggars all explanation, unless they 
sought to impress those whom they 
felt sure would not read the Pope’s 
message but would depend upon edi- 
torials for their sketchy understand- 
ing of it. 


Bet here is the big smear! Said 
Pravda: “If the Hitlerite bar- 
barians found no word of blame in 
the Pope’s message, (for Moscow has 
also charged that the Christmas Mes- 
sage was “characterized by a policy 
aimed at the protection of Hitlerite 
Germany and its delivery from re- 
sponsibility for crimes,” although 
everyone but Communists failed to 
find this pro-Nazi policy) then there 
is something else—the Pope’s main 
attack was directed against the 
broad masses of people and their de- 
mands for real democracy.” This 
Red statement about real democracy 
would sound exceedingly strange, did 
not one know that Comunism claims 
to be democracy in its purest form. 


Just why, then, does the smear- 
bund call the Pope’s message undem- 
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ocratic when His Holiness not only 
held democracy to be society’s future 
hope, but also went to the pains to 
enunciate a master-blueprint which 
would make it work satisfactorily? 
The answer is not difficult. Although 
Communism is regimentation of the 
individual of the strictest sort, Mos- 
cow right now is advocating moboc- 
racy in many places, hoping that in 
the confusion it can secure control of 
the governments involved. This is 
familiar Red strategy. However, the 
Pope described democracy as a move- 
ment of “the people,” operating with- 
in the moral law and respecting the 
structure of the natural order, and 
decried ill considered mass-move- 
ments which reject the moral law 
and the natural order as being move- 
ments of “a shapeless multitude.” 
He warned that movements of shape- 
less multitudes, exploited by dema- 
gogues, wind up as State Absolu- 
tism and thereby constitute an ene- 
my or true democracy. Red propa- 
gandists lifted a few such warning 
phrases out of context and charged 
that the Pope is against the people. 
His Holiness struck too forcibly a- 
gainst state absolutism and dictator- 
ships for the Reds not to try to be- 
little, by any means possible, his en- 
tire message. Hence they applied 
quite a few false labels. 

A study of the Christmas Message 
and then a review of the false labels 
applied to it should be a worthwhile 
preparation for the months to come, 
when many movements, particularly 
in Europe, calling themselves “peo- 
ples’ movements” and “Popular 
Front Movements,” all sailing under 
democracy’s colors, will be demand- 
ing American sympathy. While they 
may all be revolts against Liberal- 
ism’s Monopolism and Toryism, they 
will not all be movements by “the 
people.” Some will be movements of 
the “shapeless multitude” which, led 
by the power-seeking mobocrats, seek 
to overthrow the pattern of the natu- 
ral order. Some will be movements 
by minority groups which greedily 
seek to possess themselves of the 
wealth of all other groups. 

Hence we must see things for what 
they are and not accept them accord- 
ing to their labels. For in these days 
when false propaganda floods the 
world, more than one political craft 
is sailing under false colors. 
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More Negro Martyrs Needed 


Mary E. 


ITH a passing nod to those, both colored 

and white, who have and are now laboring 
assiduously to restore our Negro brothers to their 
rightful place in God’s universe, we must admit one 
fact, I think, if we are to be realistic. We must 
admit that whatever advance is being made in the 
North (and God knows it’s small enough,) the 
Southern Negro still cannot say to the Southern 
white man: “Negroes in the North have these 
rights; we want them, too.” Further, as long as 
conditions remain as they are in the South, the pre- 
judiced Northerner is still able to say, “We ought 
to treat the niggers as they’re treated in the 
South,” and find those who will listen to him. 

The South is a very sore spot both for the Ne- 
groes there and because of its silent 
effect on intolerant elements in the 
North. And the first approach to the 
South, as I see it after more than a 
year’s working and living in two 
Southern states, is through the mar- 
tyrdom of some intelligent, educated 
Northern Negroes. 

“More Negro martyrs!” I can hear 
my colored brothers’ expostulate. 
“Haven’t we thousands of them al- 
ready—in both the North and South? 

“Haven’t we many intelligent, well- 
trained Negroes in the North who 
supposedly have freedom, but who by 
silent machinations of their white 
brothers are kept in lowly jobs, who 
are deprived of decent places to live? 
And the Negroes in the South... .” 

I know. I ask that you hear me out. In 

There are several attitudes toward 
the colored race on the part of South- 
ern whites, as revealed to me as a 
white woman. There is, of course, the 
bitter, violent prejudice of those who 
—if you want the truth—do not con- 
sider Negroes human beings. Al- 
though some of these seem intelligent 
enough on other matters, they are 
blindly ignorant on this subject and it 
is almost impossible to talk with them 
about it. Even the most tenuous at- 
tempt at approaching it brings the 
stereotyped stubborn retort, “All you 


the streets. 


Phliadelphia you 
can’t drive hogs through 


Boley 


Yankees want to do is marry niggers.” Talk of 
political or economic equality for the Negro is 
wasted on them. 

Fortunately this type of Southerner seems to be 
in the minority. Far larger is the group which 
doesn’t seem to care too much what happens in the 
North so long as the Negroes in the South (or com- 
ing South) “keep their place.” They don’t want 
interference from the Northern white man in their 
way of life. They maintain the Yankee will never 
understand the South’s economy, and they’re con- 
tent to let it rest there. In their paternalistic way 


they are interested in individual Negroes (perhaps 
long-time family servants) and feel very kindly 
toward them when they give them cast-off clothing 






Nor can you have a fence 
with pickets that are pointed 
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They raise their soft 


or left-overs from dinner. 
drawls in horror at the suggestion that they should 
pay living wages so that the Negro might furnish 
his clothing and food himself, and tell you “that’s 
Their 
argument speaks for itself, and there is only a little 
more hope at present in this group than in the 


a sure way to spoil a good colored man.” 


first-mentioned. 


But there’s a small minority which shows prom- 
ise. Members of this last group seem to be having 
trouble in conscience and although they rationalize 
their misgivings, a struggle is going on within 
them. They ask many questions about the situa- 
tion in the North. They are curious, and are either 
interested in learning or seem pushed by their con- 
science in spite of their traditions. They will usu- 
ally admit in discussion that Negroes are human 
beings, created by God as they were and that “it 
doesn’t seem right” that they shouldn’t have justice 
in the courts, economic freedom, and political e- 
quality. But they will wind up with, “It’s probably 
different in the North where some colored people 
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are intelligent and educated. The ones here are 
largely illiterate, ignorant, and superstitious. We 
couldn’t trust them to vote or hold any responsible 
position.” 

If you ask whose fault it is that the Northern 
Negro is ignorant (and he is), they point out that 
there are Negro schools, and that if a Negro js 
ambitious he can get an education. I visited some 
of these schools. Their poverty was appalling. 
Most of them were nondescript shacks and ‘the 
teachers even less than mediocre. The schools of- 
fered no incentive to high calibre or even average 
staffs. Salaries were outrageously low and the 
teachers were overworked. One young principal I 
met was worn out trying to supervise the school, 
teach classes all day long, and even drive the school 
bus morning and evening. 

Where I have been, if the parents of the students 
wanted the children to attend, they were sent to 
school. If either parents or children were neglect- 
ful, no one cared or did anything about it. There 
were no attendance officers who bothered about 
them. Of course, if a colored child became de- 
linquent and committed an offense against a white 
citizen he was hustled off to a reform school quick- 
ly enough, but so long as he remained within his 
own group, no one cared if he or his parents obeyed 
the school code. 

I visited a reasonably good training school for 
Negro teachers, staffed by a Negro faculty. Most 
of the student teachers were earnest workers, but 
because their training was good they didn’t apply 
for positions in the poorer Southern schools, but 
sought greener fields. 

This is where Negro martyrs are needed—intelli- 
gent, educated Negroes (probably many from the 
North.) They are needed to educate their South- 
ern Negro brothers—for no one else, save a few 
scattered missionaries, will do it. 


It won’t be a nice job. It will involve giving up 
better paying positions. It will involve the humili- 
ation of the Jim-Crowism of the South. It will 
mean a life of considerable loneliness, for the edu- 
sated Negro may find a few social associates among 
the people to whom he ministers. It will mean 
living under more distressing conditions than he 
lives up North. 

Yet, this seems to me the only way to make a 
dent in the South. The white Southerner who is 
having trouble with his conscience will be unable to 
speak of the ignorance of the Negro, his last 
defense. This group of Southern white folks will 
give respect where respect is due. I have seen 
them travel to hear Marion Anderson, because they 
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considered her a great artist. I have heard them 
extol George Washington Carver. I have heard 
them (who won’t address a Negro by anything but 
his first name) call Negro physicians, professors, 
and ministers by their titles. 

I have watched their study of Negro-staffed USO 
clubs and federal day nurseries. It so happened 
that the dozen of these projects which I knew in 
Southern localities were of very high calibre. They 
were staffed by excellent workers. Some Southern 
whites resented them because they were so success- 
ful—but to the group to which I look with hope 
these projects held much interest. This group was 
unable to restrain its respect and admiration. 

These high class Negro workers began to soften 
the hard crust of prejudice. Education for the 
Southern Negro—real education—will make a fur- 
ther dent. 

Aside from personal privations, those who go 
to teach, to set up better schools, to encourage 
attendance will have an uphill fight. Education 
for the colored will be opposed by many. But it 
can be done, and should be done until the Southern 
Negro can carry on for himself. 

It will have to be done slowly. If teachers from 
the North come to impose Northern standards and 
Northern ideas at the outset, they will meet with 
the kind of resistance which will spell failure in 
the end. They will be unalbe to do anything by 
force; they will have to win respect through quiet 
attention to simple fundamentals first. 

I saw a good example of this at a Southern news- 
paper—a newspaper which did not carry Negro 
obituaries or political ads. A colored funeral di- 
rector came to the paper with a funeral announce- 
ment he wished inserted, and which he forthrightly 
announced he would pay for, although white an- 
nouncements of similar nature were published free. 
He was refused. A Negro, seeking a small political 
office in his own district (a colored district) sought 
to buy advertising space in the paper and was re- 
fused. Yet that same paper gave much free space 
to publicity material of the Negro-staffed USO— 
because the copy was prepared in good newspaper 
style, and because the Negro worker who brought 
the material to the office was intelligent and inter- 
esting, yet never made demands. The news staff 
respected her as a professional person. 

In another Southern community, another Negro 
USO worker was held in high regard at the local 
radio station because (although she originally knew 
nothing of the radio field) she took time to study 
the requirements of radio programs and the sta- 
tion’s special needs before she went to suggest that 
her club be granted a half hour weekly for a pro- 
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gram. She got the spot she wanted, the station 
staff grew to recognise her ability, and in turn 
helped her with the preparation of the programs. 
Later, three white-staffed USO clubs in that area 
approached the station for time for programs for 
the white clubs—because the Negro program was 
so successful! 

A wise old philosopher is often quoted as saying, 
“You can catch more flies with a few drops of 
honey than with a gallon’ of gall.”” And justice for 
the Negro in the South will not be won by force 
and pressure from the outside, but by Negroes 
gaining respect for themselves. 

At present these Negroes are dependent and 
cowed because they have been kept this way for 
generations. They scrape and bow to the white man. 
Yet, if the restrictions against them were suddenly 
lifted by a miracle, they would still be in the same 
position. In the by and large, they couldn’t meet 
the white Southerner on his own ground, because 
they haven’t the knowledge or the skill. They have 
to be taught. 

















ISS CORA ARDEN wanted to stand Johnny 
in the corner with his face to the black- 
board. He needed taking down and she should be 
the one to discipline him. But she couldn’t punish 
her Principal. Not even if he was the little Johnny 
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Galt in that first class of hers over thirty years ago. 
He hadn’t let any of the teachers forget then that 
he was the son of a school board member. Just as 
he didn’t let them forget now that he was Principal 
at Long Junior High. Only Miss Arden, who had 
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‘been young and inexperienced enough to be inde- 
‘pendent, had defied little Johnny Galt. And he had 
remembered. . . 






“I’m only saying, Mr. Galt,” (he wasn’t to be 
© called Johnny anymore), “that the boy should have 
| a fair chance.” 






“Fair chance!” he exploded. “He has been late 
' to school three times this week. It seems to me, 
Miss Arden, that you are forgetting there is such a 
thing as discipline!” 


She smiled at that. It was amusing coming from 
Johnny. But then he had grown rotund and a 
trifle bald, and his eyes looked even smaller behind 
the shiny, rimless glasses in his pudgy face. 









She could see that her smile angered him. “I 
might add,” he went on, “that Danny’s first class 
happens to be with Miss Brent. It is a matter to 
be handled between her and me.” 


“And Danny, too,” Miss Arden insisted. “He 
hasn’t been given an opportunity to explain his 
tardiness.” 









“He offers no excuses,” Mr. Galt said. “We must 


make an example of him.” 






Miss Arden knew that if it were Horace Crane, 
whose father was president of the school board, or 
Marilyn Adams, daughter of the banker, there 
would be no example. Danny Corey had neither 
money nor influence. 









“The boy is shy,” she said, speaking firmly a- 
gainst the bulk of Mr. Galt’s prejudice. “I am his 
home room teacher and I want to explain for him 
| because I happen to know the circumstances.” 


iw | Mr. Galt glanced impatiently at the clock and 
|  shufflled some papers on his desk. Let him fidgit. 
He would not intimidate her. 


“Danny has a paper route. He delivers my paper 
and he never misses a morning. Several times late- 
ly he has been an hour or two late. I asked him 
about it. The papers are delivered to a substation. 
There has been some mechanical difficulty with the 
trucks and occasionally they are late making their 
deliveries. Consequently the carriers can’t make 
their rounds on time.” 


“T am not interested in the intricacies of newspa- 
per circulation,” Mr. Galt said. His thin lips looked 


as if they had been marked off by a ruler. “He 
0. should get to school on time.” 
: “He could,” Miss Arden admitted, “if he went 
] home to a prepared breakfast and had someone to 
d help him get ready. Danny’s father is overseas 
with the infantry. His mother works in a defense 
il 
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plant and leaves home while Danny is on his route. 
Danny has to see that his younger sister and broth- 
er get dressed, eat breakfast and start to school 
too. That is a pretty full schedule for a thirteen 
year old boy!” 


Mr. Galt turned a pencil between thick fingers. 
“We can’t tolerate tardiness. We would soon have 
no discipline at all.” 

“But we are at war, Mr. Galt! We can tolerate a 
lot of things that we didn’t before!” 


He looked at her from behind his blank glasses. 
“That is true, Miss Arden. There is a great teach- 
er shortage now. But after the war, we will have 
new and efficient teachers wanting positions. We 
will make many changes!” He waited for the sig- 
nificance of his threat to be clear to her. 

Why the little whippersnapper! She took off her 
glasses, blew on them and polished them carefully 
to hide the hurt of his words. 


“Ts that all, Miss Arden?” 

Outside, Miss Brent and Danny Corey were wait- 
ing to see Mr. Galt. Danny’s face was flushed with 
embarrassment. Miss Brent was looking at a point 
above and beyond Miss Arden’s head. They must 
have overheard the conversation. 

She went back to her room and took her hat down 
from the closet shelf, setting it firmly on her short 
grey hair, crimped into waves the way she had 
worn it for the last fifteen years. Tucking her um- 
brella under her arm, she went to her desk to take 
her purse from the top left drawer. Looking down 
at its ink-scarred and familiar top, she felt tears of 
an overwhelming sadness rising in her heart. Per- 
haps she had grown too old to fight for right 
against snobbery and privilege. Thirty years was 
a long time. A very long time. What good had 
her teaching done after all? She had passed by 
doing many of the things she had wanted to do. 
There had always been one excuse or another to 
keep on at Long Junior High. It was only the last 
four years that she had begun to feel this weeping 
in her heart. Only since Johnny Galt had come 
back. 

There had been many trivial incidents, insignif- 
icant in themselves, yet adding up to a score of in- 
justice. He had taken her room and assigned her 
a smaller, uncomfortable one on the third floor. 
He had found a reason to veto her suggestions for 
changes in the curriculum and to protest insuffi- 
cient funds when she requested new texts and sup- 
plies. Worst of all, he had taken every opportunity 
to humble and embarrass her before the students, 
to make her appear old and outmoded. 








For a time, before Pearl Harbor, Johnny Galt 
had been a rabid isolationist. One day he had 
called her to the office for heretical teachings. 
Then he had quoted ker as reciting to the fourth 
hour class. “A stirring of the world again... Peace 
makes men hate one another for they then less need 
one another.” 


“But that is from Shakespeare, John,” she had 
said quietly. 

“Let’s be a little more formal, Miss Arden. I 
don’t remember anything of that sort in Shakes- 
peare!” 

“No, Mr. Galt, you wouldn’t.” 


Thinking over the incident later, Miss Arden re- 
membered that Miss Brent, the new speech teacher, 
had been in the room at the time. Some of the 
teachers accused Shirley Brent of stool pigeoning. 
At any rate, it was observed from the first day she 
had been there, that Mr. Galt had found special in- 
terest in her curly red hair, wide green eyes and 
small, well-shaped figure. He had given her Miss 
Arden’s old first floor room and later at her sug- 
gestion it was believed, had done away with depart- 
ment heads. That gave Miss Brent an equal foot- 
ing with the older teachers. 

It had been Miss Brent’s suggestion too, to have 
the Popularity Party tonight, sponsored by the 
Parent-Teachers Association. Ballots were to be 
cast with the purchase of war stamps and the win- 
ning teacher was to receive a prize cake. 

For some time before the date of the contest, 
Miss Brent had entertained small groups of the 
more well-to-do students in her apartment. “Com- 
mittee meetings,” they were called, to read dramas 
for the selection of the Senior Class Play. To the 
other teachers, however, it was more than apparent 
that Shirley Brent was making her bid for votes. 

Miss Arden had not changed her black and white 
figured school dress for the party. She added a 
string of pearls and brushed her hair and that was 
as much concession as she made. At eight o’clock, 
when she arrived, she found the school auditorium 
crowded. 


The program moved along with patriotic songs 
and readings and a short skit put on by the Dra- 
matic Club. Mr. Galt called Miss Brent to the 
stage at the conclusion, and thanked her for taking 
charge of the entertainment. She was wearing a 
green ruffled dress that matched her eyes, and her 
hair was waved smartly back from her small face. 
She smiled at Mr. Galt and at the audience and re- 
mained on the platform while Mr. Galt called for 
Danny Corey. 


Miss Arden felt suddenly quite faint. Was he 
doing this to spite her? Making a terrible example 
of the child at an occasion like this? No, even 
Johnny Galt couldn’t do a thing like that. 


“Morristown is very proud tonight,” he began in 
his stentorious public-speaking voice, “to claim a 
hero as its own. Most of you have read in the 
evening paper about Dan J. Corey’s winning the 
Congressional Medal ofHonor for outstanding bray- 
Pe 

Miss Arden relaxed with a sigh. Danny was 
saved. Even if she hadn’t helped. Even if it had 
taken a war to do it. 


“We are quite proud,” Mr. Galt was saying, “to 
have as a student in this school, the hero’s son, 
Danny Corey, Jr.” A wave of applause broke in on 
his words. When it had died down, he explained 
about Danny’s paper route, his care of the younger 
brother and sister and Mrs. Corey’s job in a de- 
fense plant. “On the home front,” Mr. Galt orated, 
“this little boy is doing more than his share. He 
is following in his father’s footsteps!” 


There was wild applause and Miss Brent im- 
pulsively took Danny in her arms and kissed him. 
At that, the crowd cheered harder than ever and 
several of the students whistled. 


Soon the voting began. Booths had been erected 
in the gymnasium and people swarmed about, pur- 
chasing stamps and casting their votes. Miss 
Arden saw Danny sitting in a corner counting out 
some money, his face flushed and moist. She start- 
ed toward him to congratulate him on his father’s 
honor but Miss Brent had reached him and was 
whispering in his ear. 

Miss Arden found a seat with Miss Shank, one of 
the history teachers, and they passed small talk 
and watched the crowd. Several times, Miss Arden 
saw Danny pushing his way to first one booth and 
then another. Evidently Miss Brent had made it 
up to him after he had become a hero’s boy. There 
would be no more scolding about his tardiness. 
So Danny would take no chances of losing his 
good standing. 


At ten o’clock the booths closed and the votes 
were counted. The prize cake had been placed on 
the stage in the auditorium. It was a fantasy of 
white and yellow frosting. Flowers and birds 
decked the three tiers in a delicious confusion and a 
candy school bell adorned the top. 


After the crowd had filtered back to their seats, 


Mr. Galt stepped out beside the cake and raised his 
hands for silence. “In a few seconds,” he an- 
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nounced we will have the name of the winner... by 
your choice, the most popular i -acher at Long 
Junior High. It is a great honor to be so chosen 
by the pupils and their parents.” 


As he paused, a student handed him a slip of 
paper. With the note still folded in his fingers, he 
went on, “I might well say, that this is the highest 
honor a teacher can receive, since thi: is a true 
index of her influence among you. And tow... it 
is my privilege...” he spoke slowly, holding the 
suspense of the audience... “to present this cake 
to our most popular teacher!” As he opened the 
slip of paper, he smiled down at Miss Brent in the 
front row. But the smile vanished. He cleared his 
throat, and then read the name out heavily, “Miss 
Cora Arden.” 


The applause covered the omission of any eulo- 
gistic phrases that might have been added to Miss 
Brent’s name. Miss Arden was at first too stunned 
to move. Only when Miss Shank nudged her, did 
she get up and walk toward the stage. 


Mr. Galt made short work of it. He presented 
the cake and Miss Arden said a few words of appre- 
ciation. The evening was over. 


Later, after the stream of visitors and teachers 
had passed by, congratulating her, Miss Arden put 
the cake in the white cardboard box, put on her 
black hat and left the building. It was a warm 
night and she decided to walk home. 


She was filled with wonder at the outcome of the 
party, and with emotion of justified revenge at 
Johnny Galt’s defeat. For she knew that he had 
intended to use this bit of evidence when he made 
his last stand against her...the preference of the 
community for younger teachers. 


The people who had voted for her... former 
students and their children and yes, even their 
grandchildren, filled her mind. Little incidents she 
hadn’t remembered in years began to come back, 
dream-like, to entertain her. She was aware that 
someone was walking beside her. She turned and 
saw Danny Corey. His house was on her way. 
“Going home, Danny? We can walk together.” 

The May night spoke softly in the trees. Moon- 
light and leaf shadows laced the sidewalks. It was 
Peace! 


a peaceful evening. There was Danny’s 


father. . . 

“I’m happy for you, Danny. It is men like your 
father who will win our peace very soon.” 

“Yes, mam,” he said with a quiet pride. He was 
silent again. A block from his home he spoke tim- 


idly. “I’m...glad you won tonight, Miss Arden.” 

“Why thank you, Danny.” 

Down the street she saw Mrs. Corey standing on 
the porch of her small bungalow. She was wearing 
defense worker’s slacks and she looked very round 
and chubby in them. 


“Hello, Miss Arden. Did she win, Danny?” 


I told you.” 


Miss Arden smiled amiably. “I consider it a 
great honor, Mrs. Corey. It means almost as much 
to me as the Congressional Medal does to you and 
your husband. One wonders sometimes about the 
good of teaching...” The spring night was re- 
leasing her secret thoughts. 

“Danny told me you would win,” Mrs. Corey 
said. She spoke primly, minding her English. “I 
would of come myself and voted for you but I had 
to work overtime. Danny wanted to cinch... make 
sure you would win so he taken... took... the 
money he’s been saving all year for a baseball out- 
fit, and bought war stamps tonight.” 


Danny shuffled his feet. “Aw, I can get that 
anytime. Dad needs what those stamps buy!” 


“Sure, mom. 


Miss Arden thought of Danny counting out his 
money at the school. Not for Miss Brent... her! 


“Then he teased me till I give... gave... him the 
money I was planning to use on extra bonds this 
month,” Miss Corey was saying. “All my salary 
...over a hundred dollars. That’s a lot for a kid 
to spend, isn’t it? But it’s his birthday and I 
didn’t have time to bake him a cake. His daddy and 
me, we appreciate all you’ve done to help him along, 
Miss Arden. His daddy said you’d teach him, just 
like you’ve taught the rest of Morristown, what’s 
right. And he says it’s going to take them that 
knows the difference between right and wrong to 
run the world after the war!” 


A glorious happiness transfigured Miss Arden. 
Not all the Johnny Galts in the world could stop 
boys like Danny Corey...and Danny’s father. 
They didn’t need special privileges. They defended 
their principles with tough fists; they made their 
victories with stout hearts. 


She held the cake toward Mrs. Corey. “This is 
to be Danny’s birthday cake. “No,” she hurried on 
as Mrs. Corey started to protest. “I couldn’t begin 
to eat it. It is only a symbol. And it isn’t the 
cake that matters at all. It’s Danny and all the 
boys like him!” 

She didn’t think they could see the wetness of 
her cheeks but she didn’t care, for there were no 
more tears in her heart. 
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IMAGINATION IS FREE 


by No. 


TEEL bars and a wall allow just so much phy- 

sical freedom, but thanks to Warden Harry H. 
Jackson, no inmate of Southern Michigan Prison 
can say his imagination and right to make it pay 
dividends is incarcerated. 

Recognized as a “Pathfinder” in the field of mod- 
ern penalogy Warden Jackson operates on the theo- 
ry that men engaged in creative work while in 
prison are far more apt to make a permanent and 
worthwhile place in society when they return. 

Records of men who have left the ““World’s Larg- 
est Prison” prove that rehabilitation in hundreds 
of cases began when an inmate got the “itch” to do 
something in his spare time and Warden Jackson 
told him to go to it. 
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SINCE PEARL HARBOR 
THE [AEN OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
PURCHASED over $200,000 WORTH OF WAR 
BONDS 
DONATED “THOUSANDS” OF PINTS OF 
BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 
PRESENTED A MOBILE CANTEEN TO THE RED 
CROSS FIELD SERVICE 
SENT THOUSANDS OF GIFT BOXES AND 
CIGARETTES OVERSEAS 
“HUNDREDS” FORMER INMATES HAVE JOINED 
THE ARMED FORCES 
WHAT HAVE YOU DONE—? 
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This drill team composed of inmates at the Southern Michigan Penitentiary has been praised as the out- 
standing ‘Precision’ drill team in the United States.—Called the “Zouaves” they go through their colorful 


maneuvers at prison bond rallies and entertain visiting servicemen. 


Many have left prison to enter the army 


and such training has enabled them to gain a non-commissioned officer’s rank in a number of cases. 


If some offender has the idea that a Judge has 
committed him to a place where he can “idle” out 
his sentence it is immediately dispelled when he 
arrives at those massive steel doors through which 
he will enter'a world bounded by walls. 

Hanging over the main entrance is a sign that 
can’t be ignored. It is reproduced at the head of 
this article. 

When one thinks of “Community Spirit” it is dif- 
ficult to imagine a convicted criminal possessing 
such an unselfish virtue. But it becomes under- 
standable when time is taken to glance not at the 
humber on some cell door at Southern Michigan 
Prison, but at the man inside the cell and what he 
is doing. 

Visitors passing the “Arts & Craft” display room 
sometimes find it difficult to believe that the white 
haired man busy working on a new portrait could 
turn out such professional work. “He must have 
been a painter before he came to prison is a typical 
remark, but “Pappy” as this particular inmate is 
known had never drawn even a pencil sketch until 
he became fed up with doing no -nore that existing 
from day to day. 

“Pappy” admits his first attempts at painting 
were gruesome, but he stuck with it and has taken 
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awards in national competition. The noted Detroit 
Minister, Reverend Edgar DeWitt Jones, receutly 
honored this prisoner by giving one of his portraits 
of Lincoln a prominent place in his collection. 

The “Arts & Crafts” department at Southern 
Michigan Prison has grown from a beginning when 
a few men carved trinkets in spare cell time into a 
creative program with hundreds of men making 
use of their skill in woodwork, beading, leather- 
work, picture-tinting, and many qther arts. These 
men have their future cut out for them on their 
return to society. 

Imagination and creative ability is not confined 
to those prisoners who work with the hands. There 
are others using brain power to good advantage. 

The “Prison Author” has taken much jibing 
from the nation’s gag writers, but here at the 
World’s Largest Prison are men in dead earnest 
after a career in the literary field. 

Some feel the need for expression. Others write 
to pass the time. Imagination is free and they 
make the most of it. —Approximately twenty in- 
mates are “Selling” authors with a total reading 
public in the millions. Some are lifers. Others 
serve 2, 5, and 10 year ‘bits’ and transfer their 
typewriters to greener pastures, but as long as 
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they remain and the days stretch out in front, 
many a yarn will find its way from a cell into the 
magazine on your living-room table. 

Creating a saleable commodity is no mean feat 
for the budding prison writer, but what could give 
him a stronger sense of personal worth than com- 
peting successfully with writers who can travel the 
length and breadth of the country for material 
while they clang the cell door shut and proceed to 
let the hero win his love before a “screw” takes 
count and turns out the light? 

“Little Joe” cells high on the third gallery. When 
he comes in from supper it’s only a matter of sec- 
onds until the typewriter sound-effects start pour- 
ing from his cubbyhole. He specializes in humor 
and you’ve laughed at his paragraph fillers in more 
than a dozen leading magazines. 

“Little Joe” has two years left on his sentence 
and he plans to purchase a restauraxt on his return 
to society. Profits from his restaurant and future 
writings will help him to go straight. — It should! 
—A national writer’s magazine just featured an 
article by “Little Joe” on how to break into print, 
and last week a woman’s monthly bought ten of 
his recipes for making salads. 
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TRUE HEARTBURN 


Another selling author is “Frank,” the Italian 
Boy with the sixth grade education who went out 
on a stickup for a thrill. — During his first two 
years Frank studied at the prison schools. The 
third year found him writing. His mother needed 
financial help. 

Frank wrote that whole third year without mak- 
ing a sale, but kept trying and finally found his 
field. Last year he sent over $500 to his mother, 
Frank won’t need to go on holdups for thrills any- 
more. — His children’s stories appear regularly in 
over five magazines and more than one newspaper 
has offered him a steady position on their report- 
er’s payroll. 

Southern Michigan Prison in offering its prison- 
ers more than just idleness is performing two 
services: First, it is giving self-respect to the man 
who can glance again at the sign above the steel 
doors that open to freedom, and answer its pointed 
—‘WHAT HAVE YOU DONE?’—as he leaves to 
take a worthwhile place in some community with 
no walls; and secondly, society itself has benefitted. 
An outcast has returned who brings with him the 
true knowledge of Community Spirit. Society can 
use such men regardless of their past mistakes. 
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T TIMES man’s heart and stomach may experience a ful- 

ness that causes a burning sensation, from which each 

organ seeks relief by emptying itself. The stomach of 
the two disciples, whose company the risen Savior joined on the 
way to Emmaus, was craving for food as they invited their 
Companion to share their frugal evening meal. But their heart 
“burned” as He “was speaking on the road” and explained His 
sufferings to them. It was not until He broke the bread and 
handed it to them that they recognized their guest. 











“Our heart was burning 
acta St. Luke 24:82. Christ is still a traveler on the road of life, weary and suffer- 
ing in His members. To many the rough and long road of life 
is made doubly hard by an empty stomach and heart surfeited with sorrow. To relieve the 
first craving is a corporal work of mercy. To offer an understanding heart into which the heart 
of the soul-sick traveler can empty its bitter contents of anguish, doubt, pain, fear, and sorrow, 
is more necessary than bodily relief, and is easier to give. You may not have a cent or a crumb 
for the hungry body, but you have an open ear to listen with sympathy to his tale of woe. 
Jesus asked the disciples why they were sad. His words filled their emptied heart with the 
warmth of His understanding sympathy. Much sorrow in life has been poured out of the human 
heart by the mere telling of it, and has stilled the pain of the sympathetic listener’s own heart- 
burn as it rushed down into the river of oblivion. 
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N February 1 we had the pleas- 
O ure of welcoming to St. Meinrad 

in a solemn manner His Excel- 
lency, The Most Rev. Joseph E. Rit- 
ter, D.D., Archbishop of Indianapo- 
lis. This being His Excellency’s first 
visit to the Abbey and Seminary 
since his elevation to the Archiepis- 
copate, a reception strictly in con- 
formity with the norms of the Ro- 
man Pontifical was given him. Upon 
his arrival at about 3:00 P.M. on the 
afternoon of February 1, His Excel- 
lency was met at the seminary en- 
trance by Father Abbot Ignatius, all 
the monks, and the entire student 
body. He was then conducted 
through the building to the Abbey 
Church. Whilst the procession filed 
into the sanctuary the Abbey Chan- 
cel Choir sang the “Ecce Sacerdos 
Magnus;” then followed the prayers 
for the reception of a prelate chant- 
ed by the Most Rev. Archbishop and 
by Father Prior Placidus. After the 
prayers His Excellency imparted his 
blessing to the whole assembly. The 
“Te Deum” was then sung by the 
entire group of about 650 persons, 
after which the Chancel Choir 
brought the ceremony to a close with 
the singing of the antiphon “Tu Es 
Petrus.” 

The following evening, February 
2, a family gathering was held in 
the College Auditorium in honor of 
our distinguished Alumnus. Mr. 
Ralph Hoffman welcomed Archbishop 
Ritter in the name of the Minor 
Seminary, whilst Rev. Mr. Roman 
Vollmer, Senior of the Major Semin- 
ary, expressed the congratulations 
and good wishes of the Major Sem- 
inarians. It was then Father Abbot 
Ignatius’s turn to greet His Excel- 
lency in the name of his Alma Mater. 
The musical part of the program in- 
cluded selections by the Abbey Sym- 
phony Orchestra and several vocal 
numbers by the excellent Marianist 
Quartet. 

* + * 

February 6 marked the beginning 

of a new school year at St. Meinrad. 
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ABBEY 





HALLS 


Herman Romoser, O.S.B. 


Archbishop Ritter and Abbot Ignatius 


On that day all students above third 
year high school moved forward one 
step in their climb to the priesthood. 
Many who the day before had been 
collegians now proudly boasted of 
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being philosophers; others who had 
gloried in being styled philosophers 
began to turn their thoughts to theo- 
logical subjects. The new school year 
is scheduled to end some time in Au- 
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gust, 1945. That means there will 
be no summer vacation again this 
year. 


« * * 


From the newspapers of February 
8 and thereafter we learned that a 
large group of our alumni had been 
the recipients of special honors be- 
stowed by the Holy See. In the Dio- 
cese of Evansville the Rt. Rev. Fred- 
eric Ketter, V.G., (Class of 1898) 
was named Prothonotary Apostolic. 
The Rey. August Sprigler (Class of 
1901) was raised to the dignity of 
Domestic Prelate with the title of 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor, and Fathers Pi- 
erre Brisse (Class of 1918) and Paul 
Deery (Class of 1919) were created 
Papal Chamberlains with the title of 
Very Rev. Monsignor. Those in the 
Archdiocese of Indianapolis receiv- 
ing Papal Honors included the Very 
Rev. Henry F. Dugan (Class of 


1916), the Rev. Albert Busald and 
Rev. Michael Downey (both of the 
Class of 1909,)all of whom were 
raised to the rank of Domestic Prel- 
ate with the title of Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor. Fathers Bernard Sheridan 
(Class of 1916}, Clement Bosler 
(Class of 1917), Fintan Walker and 
John Doyle (both of the Class of 
1921) received the title of Very Rev. 
Monsignor and the rank of Papal 
Chamberlain. To all these honored 
alumni we extend our hearty con- 
gratulations. 


* * * 


HE monastic family recently re- 

ceived another increase with the 
investing on February 9 of John 
Brokamp of Cincinnati, Ohio, as a 
Brother Novice, and the profession 
on February 10 of Nov. David Hell- 
mann of Louisville, Ky., as Brother 
Placid, O.S.B. On the feast of St. 
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Scholastica Brothers Timothy Ken- 
nedy of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Albert 
Heinz of Aurora, Ill., made their 
Perpetual Vows as members of the 
Abbey family.—On February 18, a 
number of our leds at St. Placid 
Hall advanced another step on their 
way to the Brotherhood. After Ves- 
pers on that day Father Abbot re 
ceived the Oblation as Oblate Novic- 
es of Stephen Sievers of Vincennes, 
Ind., Leo Brunette of Brazil, Ind. 
Philip McGriffin of Linton, Ind, 
Clarence Vaal of St. Meinrad, Ind., 
and Leonard Kinnevey of Knights- 
town, Ind. Three other young men 
who hope to enter the monastery in 
July, 1945, as candidates for the 
Brotherhood renewed their Oblation 
at St. Placid Hall on the same day: 
Oblate Benedict Toon of Evansville, 
Ind., Oblate Robert Berger of Jas- 
per, Ind., and Oblate George Brune 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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N February 23 the community 

laid to rest in the Abbey ceme- 
tery the mortal remains of its oldest 
member—Brother Clement Seichter, 
0.S.B. Brother passed on to his e- 
ternal reward in the early morning 
hours of February 21, at the ad- 
vanced age of 89 years. Born at 
Henry, Illinois, on February 11, 1856, 
Theodore Seichter came to St. Mein- 
rad in the year 1880. Towards the 
end of the following year he began 
his novitiate and on Christmas Day, 
1882, made his profession as Brother 
Clement, O.S.B. His first assign- 
ment after profession was to Arkan- 
sas, where a number of Fathers and 
Brothers from St. Meinrad were en- 
gaged in the establishment of a new 
Benedictine foundation, the later Ab- 
bey of New Subiaco. After three 
years of labor in Arkansas Brother 
Clement travelled to Louisiana, 
where he became the helper of Fath- 
er Silvan Buschor, O.S.B., at St. Leo, 
near Rayne, La. When in 1892 at 
the invitation of Archbishop Jans- 
sens of New Orleans St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey undertook to found St. Bene- 
dict’s Priory at Gessen, La., Brother 
Clement became one of the members 
of the new community, serving it 
faithfully in the capacity of head of 
the laundry department. Before re- 
turning home to St. Meinrad in 1900 
he spent a short time at St. Boniface 
Church (now Our Lady of the Sa- 
cred Heart) in New Orleans as a 
valuable helper to the Fathers. 


The 18 years spent in the hustle 
and bustle of the mission fields were 
followed by 47 other years in the 
quiet of the monastic enclosure. In 
the monastery his work consisted 
mainly of little things—but little 
things done well, with an abundance 
of patience, a cheerful smile, and 
often a little chuckle. No matter 
where he was or what he was doing, 
he was always a source of profound 
edification to all. For a number of 
years Brother Clem had charge of 
the students’ dining room, seeing to 
its preparation for use three times a 
day. Occasionally he labored in the 
kitchen itself, helping prepare the 
meals for many a hungry mouth. 
One of Brother’s most famous occu- 
pations was that of making soap. 
Until recent years, Brother Clem’s 
soap factory was a standing attrac- 
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Brother Clement, O.S.B. 


tion for curious young students, and 
for a long time his products were 
used exclusively for the washing of 
the dishes, pots, and pans. 


Being a great lover of gardening, 
Brother Clem always had his little 
plot of ground where he raised his 
vegetables. He was not a believer in 
mass production, but in variety. His 
great ambition always was to be able 
to supply enough of a given type of 
vegetable for one meal for the whole 
community. And often enough, the 
first of a season’s produce that found 
its way to the community table came 
from Brother Clem’s garden plot. 


During the last months of his life 
Brother kept to his room, though he 
was not confined to bed until a few 
weeks before his death—a death as 
peaceful and inspiring as his whole 
life. In losing Brother Clement the 
community has lost a truly lovable 
soul. No one who ever came in con- 
tact with him went away without 
being impressed by his quiet peaceful 
bearing, his patience, his meekness 
and simplicity. For his brethren he 
was a model of perfect regularity 
and fervent devotion to duty. In se- 
cret he carried on a little apostolate 
of his own—praying and sacrificing 
for God’s priests laboring in the 
world. And without doubt a goodly 
number of our priest alumni who 
had the privilege of being on Brother 
Clement’s list of favored souls will 
now experience the increased power 
of his intercession for them before 
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the throne of God. Truly, they and 
we have gained a new advocate in 
heaven. 


Blood flowed freely at St. Meinrad 
on February 23 when a Red Cross 
Mobile Unit from Louisville came to 
get another supply of blood from the 
monks and seminarians to be used 
for the Armed Forces. A group of 
162 persons donated a pint of blood 
each, so that when the doctors and 
nurses left that evening they carried 
with them a little more than 20 gal- 
lons of blood. We are wondering if 
there will be an increase of priestly 
and religious vocations among the 
soldiers as a result of these 20 gal- 
lons of “pious” blood. 


* * > 


Like most institutions, the Dakota 
Indian Missions have been feeling 
the pinch of war, due especially to 
the loss of manpower and the in- 
creased war-time restrictions and 
burdens. For some time all the su- 
periors of the missions have been 
begging for additional help from the 
Abbey. Finally, Father Abbot has 
found it possible to come to their aid. 
Early in February Father Cletus 
Miller, O.S.B., arrived at Stephan, 
S.Dak., to assist Fathers Timothy, 
Daniel, and Brendan. On February 
27 Father Casimir Kot, 0.S.B., began 
his journey to Marty, S.D., where he 
will again help Fathers Sylvester, 
Celestine, Benno and Cuthbert. Only 
nine months ago Father Casimir was 
recalled from Marty to become as- 
sistant office manager of the Abbey 
Press. Before returning to the mis- 
sions he handed over his office and 
books to Father Rembert Gehant, 
O.S.B., his successor at the Abbey 
Press. March 2 saw the departure 
of Father Julius Armbruster, O.S.B., 
for St. Michael, N. D., to join Fa- 
thers Ildefonse and Gregory, and 
Brothers Vital and Felix in their 
missionary labors. With this added 
help the work among the Indians 
should receive a new impetus and re- 
sult in a richer harvest of souls for 
the kingdom of heaven. 
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PAPAL DAY 


ARCH 12 took on added solemnity 

this year by reason of our festive 
celebration of the Holy Father’s sixth 
anniversary of coronation. In future 
this celebration, which will be known as 
“Papal Day,” will take place on March 
2, the anniversary of the election of 
Pope Pius XII. Thus we shall not miss 
the beautiful feast of St. Gregory the 
Great. Our festivities consisted of a 
Solemn Votive Mass offered for the Holy 
Father, during which Father Abbot 
Ignatius assisted at the throne and 
preached a sermon urging all to a great- 
er love of and devotion to the Supreme 
Pontiff. On the flag pole the papal col- 
ors were displayed just below the Amer- 
ican flag. All in the house received 
copies of the Holy Father’s beautiful 
Christmas Message on Democracy as a 
fitting remembrance of the day. Classes 





were not suspended, but the students 
were given some additional free time 
for suitable rejoicing. 











=m TABLEAUX — 


A Cross, 
A Body, 
Agony— 
Death. 


A tomb, 

A burial— 
Silent 
Breath. 


Sorrow, 
Mourning; 
Lost— 

The Friend. 





Sunrise— 
Women, 
Spices’ 
Blend. 


Empty 
Tomb, 
An angel 


Vision. 


Glorious 
Tidings: 
“He is 


Risen!"’ 








—Ray Reno, A.A.F. 
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Sermon on LP apal Day 


By Abbot Ignatius, O.S.B. 


Dear Sons in St. Benedict, dear Students for 
the holy priesthood: 


We inaugurate today a fuller and more be- 
fitting observance of what we shall henceforth 
call Papal Day. However, in future we shall 
celebrate Papal Day on March 2, the day of 
election of our beloved Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XII. 


The Solemn Votive Mass that we are now 
offering is our Papal Day Gift to the Holy Fa- 
ther. With representatives of Monastery, Semi- 
nary, and College in both sanctuary and nave 
of the church, we will joyfully sing this Mass 
with all our heart, soul, mind, and strength. 


The present chaotic times impel us to seek 
what Papal Day offers. We know that the 
present disorder in the social world, in the fam- 
ily of nations, is due chiefly to lack of respect 
and love for God and authority. Chief offend- 
ers are the usurpers of authority, who have not 
only made themselves rulers by trickery, but 
have had the dastardly daring to attempt to 
assume a totalitarian rule. 


We know that there is and can be only one 
genuine and legitimate totalitarian Ruler, and 
that Ruler is Christ Jesus, the King of kings, 
the Lord of lords. In his Holy Rule St. Bene- 
dict beautifully says, “in all places we serve the 
same Lord and fight under the same King.” By 
that Lord and King he understands Christ. 


On this earth and through all time to come, 
by divine guarantee, the Sovereign Pontiff is 
the Vicegerent of Christ. Therefore the Pope, 


or our Holy Father, is the only adequately dele- 
gated totalitarian ruler on earth. In a three- 
fold manner does he rule, as is symbolized by 
his threefold crown on the tiara: as High 
priest, Shepherd, and Teacher. As High priest 
he sanctifies souls. As Shepherd he rules the 
bodies of the Faithful by making them good 
citizens of the various forms of rightfully es- 
tablished civil government. As Teacher he 
supplies the lightsome doctrine of Christ, that 
men need not walk in darkness. 


Let us learn to love and respect the Holy 
Father, and do for him what true and loving 
children always do for a most kind father. We 
should wish him health and length of days. We 
should daily pray for him. We should take a 
lively interest in his work for the Church. We 
should give ourselves over to his benign influ- 
ence. We should listen attentively te his words 
of instruction and teaching. 


All true authority comes from God. God has 
diversified and distributed authority so gener- 
ously that we might always have it near at 
hand for our guidance and sanctification. Nev- 
er disregard any authority, be it parental, civic, 
school, or church authority. The higher the 
authority the more divine it is. The more hum- 
bly we submit to authority the higher is our 
holiness. On this occasion we shall do well to 
examine our liyes to see what our degree of 
love and respect for authority really is. But 
above all we should use this day to foster love 
and respect for our Holy Father, Christ’s Vice- 
gerent. 
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HEN marine scientists first went north to 

make a study of the plant and animal life 
which inhabited the cold Arctic waters, they thought 
they might have considerable difficulty locating 
specimens because they expected them to be scarce. 
Much to their bewilderment, however, they found 
that the iceberg infested waters were actually teem- 
ing with animal and plant life. Why would so 
many forms of life prefer to make their homes in 
the bleak and icy Arctic waters? 

A very careful analysis of the ice-cold sea water 
was made and the results were compared with the 
analyses of sea water sampled in more temperate 
regions. The Arctic sea water was found to con- 
tain more carbon dioxide gas in it than the sea 
water sampled from warmer areas, and the reason 
for the great abundance of animal and plant life 
in the northern oceans became apparent. Plants 
are produced by nature from carbon dioxide gas, 
water, and sunlight, so the more of this common 





Flashlight picture of living coral polyps, Mussa angulo- 
sa, taken under water in an aquarium at Tortugas. 


| Worlds Below Water 


Orlando Battista 


Illustrations by Courtesy of Dr. Waldo Schmitt 
and Carnegie Institution of Washington 


gas in the sea water, the more plant life can grow 
in it. 

But why should there be a greater number of 
animals in colder waters, too? Animals, unlike 
plants, require oxygen for their subsistence. The 
answer is that when plants decay they give off 
oxygen, so the more plants, the more oxygen will be 
found for the animals to live on. This explanation 
has been offered because most of the animals in 
the sea are not vegetarians. Instead of eating 
plants or weeds, they feast on one another, the 
larger ones eating up the smaller ones which are 
unfortunate enough to be around at meal time. 

The wonders of the worlds below water are, 
however, limitless and fascinating. Actually, the 
world on which we humans live is very small in 
comparison with the great expanses of ocean waters 
on our planet. If every bit of dry land known to 
us, became submerged in the seas, the volume of 
water displaced would be relatively small. Off the 
Island of Mindanao in the Philippines, the depth of 
the sea has been measured and found to be about 
six miles! The plant life in the Atlantic Ocean 
alone has been estimated to be equivalent, in terms 
of organic matter, of the world’s wheat harvests for 
about 20,000 years. There are some 200,000 cubic 
miles of water on our planet, and in one cubic mile 
of it there are billions of pounds of magnesium 
metal, and thousands of tons of such rare chemical 





The skeletal structure of the same after the living 
matter has been removed. 
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as bromine. We do not know very much about the 
innumerable secrets of such vast domains of water, 
but some of the information which our scientists 
have literally fished out of the depths is, at least, 
enlightening. 

For example, we now know that different animals 
in the sea live at different depths, and they cannot 
go from one level to another without killing them- 
selves. This condition exists because of the tre- 
mendous pressures that are found as the depth of 
the water increases. It explains why some fish may 
be seen to sink, and others float to the surface, 
after the explosion of a depth charge in the ocean. 
Each species of fish is equipped with ballast facili- 
ties to permit it to live at a preferred depth and 
withstand a limited range of pressures. 

When a whale “sounds,” and dives down into the 
sea for a half mile or more, its body must undergo 
remarkable changes, or it would develop the “Cais- 
son” disease. A block of wood if placed at such a 
depth would be squeezed into a pancake, and with- 
out the millions of air pockets which are ordinarily 
in it and make it fioat, it would sink like a piece of 
battleship armor. 

There are very few currents, or vibrations in the 
depths of the sea. It is pictured as a vast universe 
of stillness and quiet. Huge crustaceans, measur- 
ing as much 20 feet from limb to limb live in the 
briny deep, and they are built in such a fragile 
manner that they would fall into bits if the water 
about them were disturbed. Fish, unlike animals 
which live on land, grow up in a buoyant world, 
and nature has not found it necessary to equip 
them with powerful bone skeleletons to withstand 
the pull which gravity exerts on terrestrial life. 

Sea weeds recovered from the deep may be found 
to possess a film of fur which is revealed to consist 








Flashlight picture of living coral polyps, Eusmilia 
fastigiata, taken under water at Tortugas. Note the 
fringe of tentacles at top. 


of a host of small animals under a microscope. In 
the Atlantic Ocean, there is a great eddy where 
detached weeds from the ocean’s shores, eventually 
accumulate. These weeds are mostly of the Sar- 
gassum species, and they form a great hiding place 
for the queerest forms of small sea life. It is this 
area of the ocean which is called the Sargasso Sea. 

In addition to the whales, sharks, and other sea 
animals commonly known to live in the oceans, an 
endless variety of shapes and forms of life has 
been recovered and studied. One scientist reports 
rowing through a sea of jelly fish several feet thick, 
and he describes the dreaded Blue Jelly which has 
merciless tentacles more than one hundred feet 
long. Then there is the giant squid which can 
change its direction in a flash, and by means of 
billions of little muscle cells quickly assumes the 
color of its suroundings. Imagine a fish that is a 
yard or more square! It is known as the Barn- 
door “Skate.” Fishermen have reported hauling in 
meat-rock fish which were still clinging to ten or 
fifteen pound boulders. Sea worms have been col- 
lected possessing brilliant eyes, and long tentacles, 
and their bodies are so constructed that they are 
almost invisible in the water; sometimes you can 
see them, and sometimes you can’t. 

Ocean explorers have told me of running into 
seas which were soupy with diatoms. In some seas, 
the concentration of little hybrids, part-plant and 
part-animal, known as Dinoflagellates was so great 
as to give the ocean a red color as far as the eye 
could see. A blood red sea in the Pacific off the 
coast of Peru might be caused by a great colony 
of shrimp a few inches long. 

Our scientists admit that they have hardly peeked 
into the unimaginable worlds that are still hidden 
in the ocean waters. 





The skeletal structure of the same after the living 
matter has been removed. 
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(Jan. 23, 1945) 


High noon it is, in one of ‘our high buildings. There are more churches in 
view than I’d any idea. It is clear today, cold, the earth seems to hold its 
breath for fear of creating vapor—clouding the view. Then, as the faint 
chime of the courthouse clock sounds, as the soulless factory whistle tears at 
the fabric of the snowy ether, I strain out into the silent clear air. Silent? 
Empty! Cavernously empty, as though suddenly nature tolerates a vacuum. 
For there is no bell-tone! No angelus bells—in all those reaching steeples! 
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$20,000 was the cost of our new 
dog pound. It’s too bad, but we 
must admit it has no velvet-lined 
kennels. Its cement floor and barred 
cages are almost as unwelcoming 
as the city lock-up which is a fire- 
trap. Here people spend the night 
on an iron rod shelf. Pillows or 
blankets would be plush for these 
people stretched heavily on iron 
shelves. Yes, these are men and 
women, creatures created unto 
God’s likeness, human beings com- 
plete with souls. They are not even 
guilty, for the trial tomorrow de- 
termines that, and in America a 
person is innocent till proven guilty. 
Some are adolescents. Some are 
traffic violators. Some were tus- 
seling or talking loudly or had a 
family row and were dragged in as 
a disciplinary measure. They'll be 
out tomorrow, free citizens of 
America, endowed with inalienable 
rights, their muscles and _ bones 
striped and bruised by the iron 
shelf they lie on tonight. But we 
are a humane town. Our stray dogs 
are in a $20,000 kennel. Our dogs 
have no stripes from sleeping on 
iron rods. 
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OUR SCREWY WORLD 


BEVY of colored people huddle before the bench. 

Some are badly damaged about the head. Some are 
cruelly slashed. Their clothing, back from the wars, 
is gory and gored through. The judge squints benevo- 
lently over their heads and purrs, “Well, not much 
damage done, eh, boys? Case dismissed.” His manner 
is kindly. We would not ask these benighted people to 
respect the laws of orderly living, nor to give up the 
glistening shives that even now peep from ragged belts 
and shattered pockets. Is a wound less painful because 
its owner is dark of skin? Is violent death less sad? 
Is life less dear on Indiana Avenue than on Washington 
Boulevard? 
their own hands because the generous courts do not 
Yet, when, 


Is it kind to spur their taking of law into 


demand those among them to respect law? 
inured to this taking-over of the law as he must, the 
dark man must defend himself one day against a Cau- 
casian—will the Judge as benevolently bid him take 


his shive and walk, no damage done, dismissed? 


Our town has a memorial to world war heroes. It’s 
reminiscent of the pharaohs, rises reluctant and pyra- 
mid-like into the sky. Its cost was somewhere in those 
million tiers, where my little mind doesn’t comprehend. 
But do you know, it is terribly marred, they say, because 
two sturdy churches are built on the same square. Ac- 
cording to recent legislation, these two houses of wor- 
ship are now to be razed to make room for a hard 
concrete approach and a plot of God-given grass. This 
is our memorial to dead heroes. 


Oh, yes, and we have heroes yet to die, yet to offer 
in pain and agony blood and body, limb, arm, leg, head, 
the use of brain. But we are with them! We are 
offered, it says in this morning’s paper, Marlene Die- 


trich’s pink and black garter for the most war bonds! 


O merciful God! Te think we have the nerve to 


petition you to save us, our kind of civilization, from 


disaster! 
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Peace is Just Around the Corner, 





—Official Coast Guard Photo 


Silhouetted in the golden glory of a 
Pacific sunrise, crosses mark the 
graves of American boys who gave 
their lives to win a small atoll along 
the road to the Philippines. A coast 
guardsman comes in the early morn- 
ing to stand in silent reverence be- 
side the resting place of an American 
comrade. 


HE APPROACH of victory 
a resurrects a serious problem. 

The rebellion against the ma- 
chine has been temporarily obscured 
by the war, but the cause of the 
tension remains. Despite optismis- 
tic assertions to the contrary, ma- 
chines are abolishing jobs, and the 
advances stimulated by the war have 
accelerated the trend. 


Indeed, we hear less and less of 
the argument that machines by low- 
ering the cost of manufacture would 
thereby place their products in the 
hands of so many more people that 
the increased business would provide 
new jobs for the workers displaced 
by machines. We hear less of this 
argument because it was based on 
theory instead of fact. The unpleas- 
ant truth is that facts and figures 
prove the failure of new forms 
of employment to absorb the la- 
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bor displaced by machinery. These 
facts and figures are so abundant 
and so devastating that they trans- 
form optimists into the most gloomy 
pessimists. 

“In time of peace” points out Wal- 
ter Lippman, “the largest number 
who found employment was 46 mil- 
lions. We had that many employed 
in 1929 and again in 1940. Because 
our population is increasing and 
technology advancing, 46,000,000 
jobs in 1929 meant full employment, 
whereas the same number of jobs in 
1940 left us with 8,000,000 unem- 
ployed. Now, if at the end of this 
war we provide only the same num- 
ber of jobs as in 1929 and 1940, we 
shall, it is estimated, have from 12, 
000,000 to 15,000,000 unemployed. 
This will be due both to the increase 
in population and to the technologi- 
cal progress made during the war. 
We must therefore find between 55, 
000,000 and 60,000,000 jobs if there 
is to be full employment after the 
war.” 


Today, many a boy leaving school 
is unable to find a ready made job. 
And in too many cases, he has not 
received the kind of education that 
will enable him to create his own 
job. He has only been trained for 
highly specialized work which be- 
cause of rapid technological change, 
is very short-lived. In versatility he 
is sadly lacking. 


But the present industrial system 
faces a far more serious charge than 
that of failing to provide adequate 
employment. As jobs become more 
specialized because of the sub-divi- 
sion of labor, mental and physical 
deterioration of a most serious na- 
ture sets in. 


The vain endeavor of man to ad- 
just himself to the machine instead 
of devising machines that can be ad- 
justed to himself is taking a fright- 
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ful toll in heart trouble, insanity, 
and suicide. These evil conditions 
arose first in the United States, the 
first country to adopt the practice 
of mass production. 


As soon as a new speed-up or 
stretch-out technique is perfected, 
the industrial Simon Legree is busy 
with plans for the next one. And 
so on and on. There is no point 
along the line where this relentless 
development stops. When the iney- 
itable happens, and the worker final- 
ly breaks down, he is thrown on the 
human junk pile and replaced with 
someone else who is destined for the 
same fate. 


“The modern factory worker” ob- 
serves Ralph Borsodi, “is a joyless 
automaton. There is no song on his 
lips; no laughter in his heart. Gone 
are the spring songs, the harvesting 
songs, the chanteys and the lays. 
The factory worker at the top works 
grimly to accumulate profits; the 
factory worker in the ranks, grimly 
to remain on the payroll. The strain 
numbs nerves, sears spirits, and im- 
prints itself indelibly on the expres- 
sions of the faces of the workers 
from top to bottom. Go where men 
whose faces are marked like that are 
to be found; there you will find the 
factory.” 


Commander Herbert Shove sees 
the same thing: “An inchoate feel- 
ing of essential injustice, a growing 
urge toward self expression without 
the least notion of how it can be 
satisfied, a nervous tension leading 
to a neurosis comparable with that 
recognized in the case of soldiers as 
shell shock and directly attributable 
to the ever-increasing physical and 
mental rush of the modern world; 
above all, the chronic instability and 
never-ending change, the utter inse- 
curity of persons, of institutions, of 
habits; in a word, the deliquescence 
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of all that should be solid and sub- 
stantial in life; these influences cre- 
ate a mass of mental misery, a cor- 
roding worry and despair, an intel- 
lectual and emotional hell whose suf- 
ferings, though different in kind, are 
probably far more acute than those 
experienced a century ago through 
the physical want of a less sensitive 
generation.” 


Hours of labor, it is true, have 
gradually been shortened, but not 
sufficiently to offset the increased 
tension. Factory workers produce 
more goods today in eight hours 
than they formerly did in twelve. 
But the machines that made this in- 
crease possible have not done so by 
assisting labor so much as they have 
by overtaxing it. For the power- 
driven machine neither knows nor 
cares anything about human fatigue. 
Add to this the injurous effects of 
worrying over the insecurity of the 
job, and the amount of nervous 
strain to which factory employees 
are subjected becomes apparent. The 
dietetic crime of gulping down a 
piece of pie and a glass of ice water 
in inadequate lunch periods does not 


help matters, nor the spectacle of 
long lines of applicants willing to 
take his job for less pay. 


For the benefit of those who are 
unfamiliar with factory conditions, I 
need but remind you of the frightful 
maladjustment between man and 
machine as illustrated by the auto- 
mobile. Its bloody record of more 
than 40,000 killed and over a million 
injured each year—worse than war 
itself, is enough to make posterity 
disown us. That is a fact that can- 
not be laughed off with a wisecrack. 


Then there is the ever present 
threat that the factory for the sake 
of greater proximity to raw materi- 
als and markets may be moved else- 
where. Its employes and their fam- 
ilies do not possess the mobility of 
soldiers or missionaries. 


The joy of creativity is a promoter 
of physical and mental health, but 
there is nothing like creativity in 
mass production labor. It has often 
been asserted that only a feeble- 
minded person is really fitted to 
work on the conveyor belt. For no 
normal human being can stand it for 
any length of time. 





Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo 
by Corp. Louis R. Burmeister 


Heads bowed in prayer, Marines attend Holy Mass on the summit of 
Mount Suribachi on Iwo Jima, as one of their number receives Com- 
munion from the Navy chaplain who celebrated the Mass. The two 
marines at the right are spreading their ponches, (rain capes), to 
shield the improvised altar from the high winds that rake the volcano 


peak. 
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When we read an article in one of 
the popular magazines or in a house 
organ published by one of the large 
mass production factories to the ef- 
fect that the American worker can 
buy more with one hour’s labor than 
the European, it should be remem- 
bered that one hour’s labor in the 
United States represents likewise a 
vastly greater amount of nervous 
strain and fatigue than it does in 
other less high-geared parts of the 
world. The white collar worker, es- 
pecially in the larger offices where 
his work is highly specialized is lit- 
tle better off. 


“Man can never allow the irration- 
al forces of society to take over con- 
trol,” warns Walter John Marx of 
the Catholic University of America. 
“He must control the machinery at 
all times and never be compelled to 
regulate his life so that it will be 
attuned to the machine. Rather, the 
machine must be so developed or 
checked that it will enable men more 
fully to accomplish their human and 
their eternal destinies. It is con- 
trary to the most elementary com- 
mon sense to use a machine that dis- 
places ten men if these men must be 
supported on relief from taxes taken 
from the profits of the machine, 
profits which will decline because of 
the restrictions of buying power 
caused by unemployment.” 


Elsewhere, he “When 
progress demands the reduction of 
men to the condition of robots, then, 
if we have the least respect for the 
dignity of man and the real values 
of civilization, we must oppose such 
progress.” 


writes: 


This clearly indicates the need for 
some referm of governmental regu- 
lation, call it what you will. 

If this is impossible because Big 
Business has become too powerful, 
more powerful than the government 
itself, then the common welfare de- 
mands that the people take steps to 
reverse this trend. 


And the problem will not be solved 
by the tiresome extolling of the 
blessings of “free enterprise.” 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


RESENTLY it was the Lenten season of 1896. 

As is the custom in Carmel, many additional 
prayers and sacrifices were offered to the Heavenly 
Father at this time. Some days these left me a 
little tired, but sufficient strength was still present 
so that I did not ask to be excused from any duties. 
Indeed, most of the time I enjoyed a sense of per- 
fect health, and on the night of Holy Thursday, 
April 3, when several of the other nuns received 
permission to watch until dawn at the Repository, 
it was a bit of a disappointment to learn that I had 
been overlooked. Apparently Mother Mary Gon- 
zaga did not think I would be strong enough for 
the customary exercises of Good Friday if I spent 
the whole night in prayer. 

Long ago I had learned the merit of obedience, 
and so about midnight I left the chapel and went 
to my cell. I lighted the lamp and spent a few min- 
utes, preparing for bed. Then I put out the flame 
and lay down. But no sooner had I done so than I 
experienced the strangest feeling. A hot stream 
had risen to my lips, and I felt as though I were 
dying! 

“What is it?” I thought. “What’s wrong?” 

It would have been perfectly proper to light the 
lamp again and find out, but I decided against it. 
After all, it was Lent—a period when every Christ- 
ian is meant to do extra penance for his sins. 

“Here is a chance to mortify my curiosity,” I 
told myself. “I settled myself on the bed and very 
soon was sound asleep. However, when the rising 
bell rang at five o’clock, I immediately remembered 
I had something to learn. Quickly I looked for my 
handkerchief, then smiled at what I saw. Yes— 
my suspicions of the night before had been right. 
The white handkerchief was stained with blood! 

“Tuberculosis!” I thought. “J have it!” 

Far from feeling sad or frightened, I received the 
news with real joy. Tuberculosis is a very serious 
disease of the lungs. Many times people recover 
from it, but I felt that it would be a different story 
for me. In a few months, perhaps a year or two, 
the little white flower would be gathered by its 
Creator. On this Good Friday, the anniversary of 
Christ’s own death, I had heard the first call to 


the heavenly harvest. 

Later in the day I sought out Mother Mary Gon- 
zaga and told her what had happened. She looked 
me up and down, then asked how I felt. 

“T feel perfectly fine, Mother. Not a bit sick.” 

After some thought, Mother Mary Gonzaga then 
gave me permission to finish Lent as I had begun. 
I might fast on bread and water throughout Good 
Friday. I might go to the chapel with the others. 
And if I felt strong enough to do some work. .. 

“TI feel strong enough for anything!” I cried joy- 
fully. 

The Prioress agreed that I looked unusually well. 
There was really good color in my cheeks. 

“T guess it will be all right for you to wash the 
windows,” she said. ““We want to have things clean 
for Easter.” 

I followed the Good Friday observances with 
great zest, but after a few hours real fatigue came 
upon me. One of the novices uttered a cry of 
alarm when she found me washing windows and all 
but fainting at the task. 

“Why, Sister Therese, you’re as pale as death. 
You must be ill” 

I shook my head. “I’m all right,” I said, trying 
to give her a reassuring smile. “Sister, you mustn’t 
imagine things.” 

The novice was not convinced and begged me to 
allow her to inform the Novice Mistress as to my 
condition. Surely I ought to be in bed instead of 
washing windows! And surely I should have a 
nourishing meal... 

“Please don’t bother the Novice Mistress,” I said. 
“Or anyone else. I may look a little tired, but I’m 
quite all right.” 

Seeing I would not give her the desired permis- 
ion, the novice withdrew. I could tell she was wor- 
ried, and immediately I decided that I must not 
alarm anyone else. If Marie, Pauline or Celine 
suspected I was ill, they would be very disturbed. 
In one sense the joyful feast of Easter would be 
spoiled for them. 

For some weeks I succeeded in keeping the news 
of my illness from my sisters, but then I fell prey 
to a bad cough. It was impossible to control this, 
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and soon Mother Gonzaga was really worried. She 
sent for Doctor de Corniére, who usually attended 
us in case of illness, and also for Doctor La Néele, 
who some years ago had married my cousin,. Jane 
Guerin. Both physicians agreed I must stop work 
at once and go to bed. I must eat plenty of good 
food and take the medicines they ordered. Since I 
was only twenty-three, there was every chance I 
could overcome my illness. 

Although this news meant that my going to 
Heaven was now delayed, I rejoiced for one reason. 
Mother Mary Gonzaga had promised that if I re- 
covered, she would send me on a wonderful mission. 
I was to go to the Carmel in Hanoi, in French Indo- 
China, where the nuns were in need of helpers. 
Of course it would mean saying good-bye to my 
three beloved sisters, to my cousin Marie, but what 
joy would be mixed with the sacrifice! For years 
God had flooded my soul with graces of all kinds. 
In the world I had been surrounded with love and 
affection, with earthly comforts. In Carmel even 
greater happiness had come my way. But now I 
was to go to a foreign land where no one knew or 
loved me. I was to be an exile, with untold oppor- 
tunities to suffer for others. 

“Dear Lord, if it is Your Will that I know this 
new kind of sacrifice,” I prayed, “how happily shall 
I receive it!” 

It was some time later, on the night of May 10, 
that I had a surprising dream. I thought that I 
was walking along the corridor with the Prioress. 
Suddenly I perceived three strange nuns ahead of 
me, dresed in the Carmelite habit. Their veils 
were lowered, and immediately I experienced a 
great desire to know who they were. 

“T think these Sisters come from Heaven,” I told 
myself. “Oh, if I could see the face of just one of 
them!” 


As though I had spoken aloud, the tallest of the 
three nuns began to come toward me. I fell on my 
knees, then gasped with astonishment as she raised 
her veil and looked at me tenderly. It was none 
other than Mother Anne of Jesus, a companion of 
Saint Teresa of Avila, and the first to bring the 
Carmelite Reform to France! 

How it was that I recognized the saintly relig- 
ious I could not tell. I had never had any special 
devotion to her, although I had read about her holy 
life and knew that she had died in 1621. But 
there was no doubt in my mind as to her identity. 
Her face was beautiful with a beauty not of this 
earth. As I knelt before her, she dropped her veil 
about me and caressed me with great affection. 
Feeling myself so loved, I found courage to speal 

“Oh, Mother! Is God going to leave me long on 


this earth or is He coming for me soon?” 

Mother Anne smiled. “Yes, soon...soon...I 
promise you...” 

“Does He require nothing more of me than my 
poor little acts and desires? Is He satisfied with 
me?” 

Suddenly the face of the saintly nun shone with 
even greater tenderness. “God asks nothing more of 
you,” she said. “He is pleased... very pleased...” 

As she spoke, she took my head between her 
hands and kissed me so lovingly that no words can 
convey the sweetness of her embrace. My heart 
was full of joy and I thought of my sisters. Sure- 
ly Mother Anne would be pleased to make them 
happy, too. Perhaps she would grant some favor 
...some grace... But as I was trying to decide 
what I should ask, the dream vanished and I awoke 
to find myself staring at the bare walls of my little 
cell. 

For weeks afterwards the memory of this dream 
brought me real joy. It confirmed the belief I had 
always had, that I should die while still young. 
What if the doctors insisted I was going to get 
well? That the warm spring days were causing a 
remarkable improvement in my health? I felt that 
God felt that soon I would be ready for the won- 
derful reward He had planned for me in Heaven. 

At first no one shared this opinion. I was al- 
lowed to get out of bed and try my hand at a few 
light tasks, such as mending, writing verses and 
painting holy cards. Later on, however, my sisters 
began to suspect the truth, and one September 
day Marie asked me a favor. 

“You wrote your childhood memories for Paul- 
ine,” she told me. “Now will you please write 
something for me? You see, I don’t have your 
desires for suffering and humiliation. I cannot 
bring myself to pray for them. And when I hear 
you speak of wanting to be a martyr... to suffer all 
manner of deaths for Christ ...oh, little sister, 
please help me!” 

When Mother Mary Gonzaga had given the nec- 
essary permission, I set about the task of consoling 
my beloved godmother. 

““My desire for martyrdom counts for nothing,” I 
wrote. “That is not the reason God takes pleasure 
in my little soul. What pleases Him is the fact 
that I love my littleness and my poverty, and that I 
have a blind trust in His Mercy.” 

I reminded Marie, as I so often had done the nov- 
ices, that pious feelings are of little importance. 
God has no need of pious feelings, or even of pious 
works. His one desire is that we trust Him as a 
little child trusts his father, and that we love Him 
with all our hearts. Then I wrote a sentence which 
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described the state of my own soul since the pre- 
vious Easter: 

“My consolation is to feel that I have none on 
earth.” 

Hardly anyone would have understood what I 
meant by this. They saw me smiling, apparently 
happy in spite of my illness. They heard me speak 
of trust and confidence, of surrender to God’s Will, 
of the reward awaiting those who do that Will. 
But they did not dream that recently I had been 
sent a terrible trial. Yes—it was now very difficult 
for me to believe my own words. I was surrounded 
by doubts as to the existence of God, of Heaven, 
of anything save a dark nothingness beyond the 
grave. Sometime it seemed that I could even hear 
the Devil laughing at my poor efforts to be a saint. 

“Continue as you are doing,” he would say. “Re- 
joice in death, which will not give you the joy for 
which you hope, but the night of nothingness!” 

How terrible was this temptation against faith! 
Sometimes I reflected how millions of people have 
given in to it—laughing at the idea of there being a 
God, a Heaven, a life beyond the grave. I shud- 
dered at. the thought, and then with all my strength 
offered this little prayer: 

Lord, Your child asks pardon for her unbeliev- 

ing brethren. For love of You will she sit at 

that table of bitterness where poor sinners 
take their food; she has no wish to rise from 

it until You give the sign. But may she not 

say in her own name and in the name of her 

guilty brethren: ‘O God, be merciful to us 
sinners!’ Send us away justified...” 

Although I had not the consolations of faith, I 
forced myself to perform works in accordance with 
faith. In the first year of my illness, I made more 
Acts of Faith than in my whole previous life. I 
continued to write about the beauties of Heaven 
and the eternal possession of God, but now I was 
writing of that which I wanted to believe. The 
night of the spirit had become not a curtain but a 
wall between Heaven and me. 

This temptation against faith was confided to 
the Prioress and the convent chaplain, but to no 
one else. Indeed, the other nuns would have been 
very much startled if they had known that Sister 
Therese of the Child Jesus was afflicted in such a 
manner. Why, this little nun was always counsel- 
ing others to look upon God as a Father of love and 
mercy. She was smiling and gay, despite her re- 
cent illness. Not a day passed that she did not have 
some word of encouragement for others. Truly, 
she acted like a little child. What was more natu- 
ral than that she should be preserved from every 
hardship? 

I rejoiced that the community was unaware of 


the real state of my soul, for sufferings borne in 
secret are of extreme value in helping others, 
Besides, had I not often prayed to be a martyr? 
Even.-at the age of fourteen, when Celine and I had 
kissed the holy ground of Rome, I had asked for 
this grace. On my Profession Day I had repeated 
the request. 

“Grant me martyrdom of heart or body!” I had 
prayed. “Ah, rather, give me both!” 

However, the thought sometimes occurred that I 
was being selfish in wishing to die young. Who 
was I, who told others to abandon themselves into 
the arms of the Heavenly Father, to choose what 
was or was not the best? 

“Maybe God wishes to cure me and let me go to 
Hanoi after all,” I told myself. “Maybe He wishes 
me to ask for this grace.” 

In November of 1896 I began a novena to one of 
my special friends, blessed Theophane Venard. 
This holy priest had died a martyr’s death in China 
in 1861, and I was very much attracted to him after 
reading the story of his life. He had been such a 
simple and trusting soul, so cheerful and fond of 
his family. He had never heard of my Little Way, 
and yet he had followed it just the same. Humbly 
I asked the favor that I might go to the Orient, too 

if such was God’s Will. But the novena was 
scarcely finished when I fell ill again. A new weak- 
ness settled in my bones, and I could only drag my- 
self about with the greatest difficulty. God had 
blessed my desire to suffer, however, and so He 
arranged that the Prioress considered me in much 
better health than I was. I was allowed to work as 
usual, in the laundry and elsewhere, and since my 
cell was somewhat apart from the others, no one 
was bothered with my coughing at night. 

How tired I was when the hours of prayer and 
work were finished at last! It took me a long, long 
time to climb the stairs to my cell, and even longer 
to get ready for bed. When I did lie down, I was 
often unable to sleep. It was so cold and damp in 
the little cell! And because I wished to suffer all 
I could for souls, I would not ask for additional 
blankets. Many times I felt it was only God's 
power which kept me from dying of the cold. Ever 
since I had come to Carmel, this had been one of 
my greatest sufferings. 

It was some weeks later, shortly after my twenty- 
fourth birthday, when Mother Mary Gonzaga sud- 
denly realized the seriousness of my condition. At 
once she summoned the doctors, but this time they 
shook their heads when asked for an opinion. 

“There is little we can do for Sister Therese,” 
they said gravely. “She has only a few months to 


live.” (To be continued) 
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The Nobility of Parenthood 


HIS article is 
dedicated to those 
young persons 
who are contem- 
plating marriage, 
and to those who 
have recently en- 
tered that holy 
state. In reading 
this humble dis- 
course, please bearin mind that the 
sentiments and the sincere admonit- 
tions contained herein emanate from 
the heart of a man—the father of a 
family—who has, in his twenty-seven 
years of wedlock, encountered nearly 
every trial a parent is compelled to 
wrestle with. And after all these 
years, travelling along shoulder to 
shoulder with one of the sweetest 
and most loyal wives a man could 
ask for, it seems that I must raise 
my voice, and in stentorian tones 
plead with you young girls and boys 
to select a course that will bring you 
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the most happiness and peace of 
mind. 

By all means avoid launching out 
on the sea of Matrimony in a “leaky 
boat!” The craft must be seaworthy. 
Figuratively speaking, the boat rep- 
resents the Sacrament; the compass, 
Faith; the oars, the Grace of Al- 
mighty God. Each of you must han- 
dle an oar, and you will not deviate 
from a straight course. It seems to 
me that beyond all doubt, the most 
fiendish imps of hell are detailed by 
Satan to hold a shield before the eyes 
of our young people, shutting off 
from their vision the multitude of 
little joys and happinesses that par- 
ents are permitted to enjoy, and in- 
stead whispering into their ears ini- 
quitous lies and false tales of fright- 
ful travail and of the inevitable life 
of interminable bondage that is 
bound to follow the carrying out of 
God’s wishes. The pity of it! Why, 
in the name of heaven, are young 
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people so prone to lend a willing ear 
to that degraded brand of philosophy 
—if we can term it such—and blind 
themselves to the glory and the com- 
plete happiness of those who find 
themselves occupying the enviable 
and exalted position of fathers and 
mothers? Of course, marriage and 
parenthood must of necessity be 
guided by a true spirit of charity 
and mutual understanding. No under- 
taking or institution could long exist 
without these characteristics. Hence 
Marriage, one of the greatest of the 
Seven Sacraments, must be brimful 
and overflowing with honesty and 
true Christian love, if it is to be the 
“heaven on earth” we so much de- 
sire. Yes, it CAN BE a heaven on 
earth! Would we not be fools if we 
refused to make it such? Certainly, 
I realize there are many ups-and- 
downs in the lives of parents; that 
fact has been known for countless 
generations. That is part of the pay- 
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ment exacted by our Father in Heav- 
en in return for the incomparable 
joys accorded us. Perhaps some 
reader might assert, at this point, 
that one would be positively silly to 
impose on himself all this care 
and these extra duties when one can 
very easily “get out of it” simply by 
refusing children. In answer to this 
I could come right back with the 
ever ready retort, “Poor Sap!” But 
this kind of retort would be decidedly 
un-Christian; it would not serve to 
enlighten one. It would be an in- 
justice to any reader were I to fail 
to elaborate on my claims and to 
state my reasons in a_ complete 
manner. 


Needless to say, if a marriage is to 
be one of bliss and serenity, the 
qualities of loyalty and faithfulness 
must be zealously guarded. Each 
must remain firm and adamant in 
his or her ideals. One wrong step 
will destroy all the joy and mutual 
love that once existed in the hearts 
of man and wife. Your lives will not, 
and cannot, ever be the same after 
that; and all the air-castles you may 
have built will tumble at your feet. 
To the mother and the father of a 
family, life is ever a kaleidoscope of 
resplendent colors. Each day is made 
more interesting by their growing 
family. Instead of finding life drab 
and uneventful, there is a diversity 
of duties and thrills. Parents remain 
young and keep “pepped up” when 
surrounded with youngsters—each 
with a different story to tell you, 
each with an account of his or her 
activities for the day. Home life is 
the salvation of our nation and of 
the world. When the home becomes 
once more the institution it should 
be, instead of merely a house where- 
in the members meet at intervals to 
snatch a bite of food and to change 
clothes, humanity will regain that 
stability whereby a country is made 
strong; and strength insures peace. 
It requires teamwork on the part of 
both mother and father to train and 
educate a family. There can be no 
“double-crossing” or belittling of the 
exhortations and leadership of one 
by the other. Children 
taught to respect equally the advice 
offered by either the father or the 
mother. When both parents are a- 
greed on the proper behaviour of 
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their young, the fertile minds of these 
tots will promptly accept the fact 
that the advice given them by their 
parents is, beyond all doubt, the nat- 
ural and ordinary code of rules to 
which all children must subject 
themselves. 


According to the laws of God and 
Nature, mankind is required to pay 
in full for every favor, for every 
pleasure, for every gift he receives 
in this life. Everything must be ac- 
counted for; our books must be bal- 
anced to the last degree before we 
can enter into that place of eternal 
bliss called Heaven. Invariably we 
pay off the cost or perform the labor 
BEFORE we receive any sort of rec- 
ompense for our good deeds—wheth- 
er these deeds be for the good of the 
natural order or for the supernatu- 
ral order. In the state of matrimony, 
however, we find this otherwise in- 
flexible law reversed. God, in His 
infinite wisdom, decreed that man- 
kind must necessarily be imbued with 
certain natural incentives and with 
holy mutual attraction whereby the 
Divine Edict, “Increase and multi- 
ply!” shall become a positive reality. 
To be more concise, the state of mat- 
rimony is the only institution to 
which “the interest is forthcoming 
before the pricipal in invested.” Con- 
sequently, those who, figuratively 
speaking, would dare collect the in- 
terest and not invest the principle are 
USURERS, and deserving of the 
flames of hell. God Himself is 
LOVE; God Himself is HAPPI- 
NESS. True love and true happi- 
ness can never be self-contained. If 
these two attributes were self-con- 
tained, they would be nothing more 
than SELFISHNESS. Hence AlI- 
mightly God, Fountainhead of Love, 
wishes that love to be shared by 
countless legions of souls, created 
after His own image and likeness. 
Immediately after having created 
Adam and Eve, He commanded them 
to “Increase and multiply!” There 
we have it. This is the first purpose 
of marriage; and though five bil- 
ion perverts decried this Divine Pre- 
cept, it can never be altered so long 
as there is life on this planet! 

With very few exceptions, all wom- 
en are capable of bearing children; 
therefore, they are all potential 
mothers. Outside of those holy wom- 
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en who dedicate their virginity to 
Almighty God, it is the natural thing 
for women to marry and to bear 
children. True, there are some girls 
who forego the married state in or- 
der to care for their aged parents or 
near relatives. This in itself in com. 
mendable; and if they live virtuous 
lives, they will be the recipients of 
many graces and blessings from the 
hand of Almighty God. 


Many young couples go on, day 
after day and night after night, sit- 
ting in the “movies,” visiting beer 
parlors, and attending parties—par- 
ties that in some cases develop into 
bacchanalian orgies. Picture a young 
girl or a young bride at one of 
these “parties,” a cigarette dan- 
gling between lips that are so 
heavily laden with bright red paint 
they would stop an ambulance at an 
intersection. With unsteady stance, 
she clutches a cock-tail or a gin-fizz, 
as she lends a now beclouded ear to a 
story that some “wise-cracker” is re- 
lating. This, my dear young lady, is 
not happiness; this is DEPRAVITY! 
This is not the place in life your 
Creator wishes you to fill. He wish- 
es you to to be REALLY happy, and 
to occupy that high pedestal of dig- 
nity and respect which is yours for 
the asking. You'll never find it amid 
these raucous activities—never in the 
world. Countless thousands have 
tried it before; but if the truth were 
told you, you would learn that in 
each case these deluded women end- 
ed their lives in poverty and dis- 
grace, or as tormented souls who 
stormed the doors of physicians’ of- 
fices, searching for help that was not 
forthcoming. The dectors treat these 
people for “nerves.” Even the doc- 
tors know it is not nerves but “CON- 
SCIENCE!” 


It is not a very wholesome thing to 
emphasize the sordid things of life. 
At times, however, we find it expedi- 
ent to do this so that our nobler 
virtues may be enhanced. With this 
purpose in mind, I shall tell you of a 
woman who undertook the self-im- 
posed task of delving into the secrets 
of every family in the neighborhood, 
and of her attempts to regulate their 
lives so far as she was able. She 
was known to all as “Gabby.” No 
other name under the sun could more 
properly describe her. Gabby was 
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like a scourge; it was next thing to 
impossible to keep her out of the 
yard—even if one tacked a “Small- 
pox” sign on the house, it would fail 
to deter this old scandal-peddling 
buzzard from seeking admittance. 
You readers may probably know of 
some old harridan who spends her 
hours in a similar manner. These 
gossiping busybodies are so torment- 
ed by their own evil minds that they 
cannot bear to see others start out 
on the right path—the path which 
leads to true contentment and happi- 
ness. She never once stepped into 
OUR yard; I made short work of 
her at the very beginning of our 
home-making days. Incidentally, 
many mothers would subdue unruly 
children by merely threatening to 
give them to Gabby. Her hawk-like 
nose, her prehensile claws and her 
rat-like eyes were enough to make 
any child quail. 

Gabby’s daily activities began ear- 
ly in the morning. She would post 
herself at the front door and, as men 
passed on their way to work, one 
could see—if one looked closely e- 
nough—a slight flicker of the shut- 
ters on the blind-door; the neighbor- 
hood bookkeeper was checking up. 
Her patience was astounding; her 
persistence, amazing! As mothers 
accompanied their children to Mass, 
she checked up on them; as other 
women of the vicinity passed by on 
their way to market, she looked them 
over. I’ll venture to declare that on 
their return from the Grocery, Gab- 
by knew every article contained 
in their baskets. Throughout the 
day she would “drop in” on the 
neighbors, distributing her vile 
scandal to those who were fool- 
ish enough to give ear to _ it; 
picking up fresh news and twisting 
it to suit her own peculiar brand of 
infamous detraction. Her pet chore 
was the making of entries, in her 
well-thumbed notebook, of each mar- 
riage and each birth that took place 
not only in the neighborhood but in 
the entire town. This “Who’s Who” 
record contained no provision for 
DEATHS, as deaths were uneventful 
and fell flat as subject matter for 
discussion. Records of suicides, how- 
ever, found their way into Gabby’s 
Gazette, as she could rely on these to 
buttress her attacks against the good 
name of others in the event that her 
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principal line of endeavor failed. 
Her activities continued in this man- 
ner for years. Finally the Grim 
Reaper overtook her—and the neigh- 
borhood breathed a sigh of relief. 
Even her husband, after having en- 
dured the presence of this old shrew 
for so many years, seemed suddenly 
to become conscious of an exhilarat- 
ing element in the atmosphere which, 
before that, had been contaminated 
with a certain fulsome odor of ma- 
levolent venom. 

My sole purpose in referring to 
the character described above is to 
warn you young folks against hu- 
man vultures of this kind, and to 
make possible your own observation 
and, consequently, your own estimate 
of such dangerous and useless per- 
sons as she. She was, however, only 
one of thousands of similar wretches 
who infest communities throughout 
the world, doing the devil’s work and 
spoiling, if possible, the happiness of 
others. I plead with you young men 
and women never to remain in the 
presence of that kind of person for 
even a minute—if you do, your fu- 
ture will be wrecked! These pests of 
humanity are of the same breed as 
those clamorous viragos who pre- 
sume by their doctrine, to regulate 
birth control! Pay no attention to 
these “whitened sepulchres” who 
stalk the earth, insidiously bending 
every effort to divert our minds from 
the laws of a Good and Just God. 
The old saying, “Misery loves com- 
pany,” is especially applicable to hid- 
eous souls of this sort. They them- 
selves have sadly failed in their 
earthly mission; hence they are not 
content unless they destroy the hap- 
piness and peace of mind in others. 


* * + * * 
“Behold, thy 


sought thee sorrowing.” 
42-52) 


father and I have 
(Luke 2; 

As a parallel to the scriptural text 
quoted above, may I inject an anec- 
dote which may serve to exemplify 
the fact that little trials are essen- 
tial in our lives—just as they were 
in the lives of Mary and Joseph. 
Here is the story: The circus was 
in town—“The Biggest Show on 
Earth,” as is usually the billing. Our 
son, nine years of age at the time, 
begged me—as I had begged my 
father years before—to get him up 
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at 4:30 A.M. so that he might see 
them unload at the railroad yards. 
Certainly I could not, and would not, 
refuse him! Ere the June sun peeked 
above the eastern horizon, we were 
at the spot of interest which was at 
that early hour a veritable mecca of 
milling youngsters and jostled dads. 
Yes, and amid that nondescript 
swarm of humanity could be seen a 
galaxy of multicolored house-caps 
resting jauntily, and otherwise, on 
the heads of mothers who also ap- 
peared very sleepy but intensely in- 
terested and excited. Of course, the 
elephants prove to be the magnets 
for all juvenile eyes. Billy, my son, 
spied some of his schoolmates near 
the elephants and promptly joined 
them. Before one could count ten, he 
and his chums were offering their 
services as water-boys for the herd 
of pachyderms. The boss elephant 
tender told the youngsters he would 
meet them over at the circus lot at 
7:00 A.M. sharp. I had to lure our 
boy home to eat his breakfast. He 
was hungry; but hungry as he was 
eating seemed a boresome chore to 
him on that momentous morning. As 
the day was Saturday, we consented 
to let him accompany his chums to 
the lot, with the understanding that 
he was to be home promptly at ten 
o’clock so that he might get washed 
up in time to see the big parade, 
which usually starts from a circus 
lot shortly before noon. He failed to 
return at the appointed time. We 
waited till 11:00 A.M.—no William; 
we waited till 11:30 A.M.—no Will- 
iam. His mother decided that I ought 
to search for him at the circus lot; 
so toward that place I directed my 
steps. On my arrival there, I learned 
that the parade had just left for the 
city proper. I made a_ thorough 
search for him, nevertheless, in and 
about the tents, with no reward. I 
returned home and told my wife that 
the most logical thing to do would 
be to walk down to one of the main 
streets on which the parade would 
pass, and look for him in the crowd. 
As we approached a point of van- 
tage, we heard the distinct blare of 
trumpets; the parade was rounding 
a corner a block away. Excited 
youngsters tugged at their parents’ 
hands shouting, “Here it comes!” 
How often have we heard that thrill- 
ing announcement from _ innocent 
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All books reviewed in these pages 
may be procured through THE cra 
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MARY, MY MOTHER 

By Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 

A VERY slender volume, nicely 
bound, attractive large print, 

beautiful illustrations by the author. 

Inexpensive. 

It is, of course, for children. The 
wording is so simple that many a 
child in the fourth grade, I’m sure, 
could read the book with under- 


standing. It would serve admirably 
for a mother’s reading to her chil- 
dren before bedtime. It would make 
an excellent book for a gift to your 
niece or nephew. I think it especial- 
ly appropriate that such volumes on 
the Mother of Christ are being pub- 
lished. Devotion to the Virgin Mary 
is so Catholic, and so sadly needed in 
our times. Then too, this devotion 


is so consoling and so helpful. 

The book covers the life of our 
Lady in its several chapters. Espe- 
cially worthy of note are: The Im- 
maculate Conception and the Annun- 
ciation. 

CATHOLIC ART AND CULTURE 
By E. I. Watkin 
HIS IS a perfectly beautiful 
book, in every sense of the word, 





young throats! We are all like 
“youngsters who never grow up” 
when we see a parade; so, naturally; 
we ourselves were impressed with 
the band, the picturesque costumes of 
those riding atop the bright red jug- 
gernauts, the caged wagons contain- 
ing restless lions and tigers which 
seemed, in their endless pacing back 
and forth, to be looking for an open- 
ing through which they might spring 
and annihilate the spectators on the 
curb. Wagon after wagon passed 
—and then came the elephants. I be- 
lieve that an elephant, though the 
largest animal on earth, is nonethe- 
less the most graceful, in a comical 
way. As the late learned and witty 
Father E. P. Graham once remarked 
to me while we were both viewing a 
similar spectacle, “Whenever I see 
an elephant walking, he reminds me 
of a fellow who is losing his trous- 
ers.” 

All the while we kept searching 
through the crowd, hoping to catch 
a glimpse of our missing son. When 
we heard the strident notes of the 
steam-calliope, we realized that the 
end of the pageant was near. Follow- 
ing the elephants were the camels, 
mangy and decrepit, their large pad- 
ded feet shuffling on the pavement 
with the sneaky sound of a thug stalk- 
ing a prospective victim in a dark 
alley. Camels may be dubbed “ships 
of the desert,” but this particular 
fleet never saw a drydock. Their 
necks were scrawny, and seventy-five 
per-cent of their hair was missing; 
there still remained a few scattered 
patches on the port side and on the 
starboard of each. The last camel 
was approaching, led by what seemed 
a diminutive Arab. He had on a 
long, bright red coat, trimmed with 
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gold braid, and reaching to his knees. 
On his head he wore a fez of bright 
red hue. He walked with a sort of 
hop-skip-and-jump, apparently try- 
ing to avoid being stepped on by the 
camel. As this odd-looking character 
passed us, a sharp eye was peering 
at us from beneath the fez. Then 
with his free hand he lifted the coni- 
cal headpiece from his face and 
shouted, “Hello, Mom! Hiya, Pop!” 


It required minutes for my wife to 
regain her wits; it took longer than 
that for me to stop laughing. She 
was horrified, and wanted to grab 
him by the arm and take him home. 
I restrained her. Not for all the 
money in the world would I interfere 
with this son of mine at a moment 
like that. He was having the time 
of his life; in his own estimation he 
was more important than the mayor 
of the town! An hour later he came 
home beaming. But before he could 
show his mother the grimy old paste- 
board ducat that meant so much to 
him (a ticket for the Big Show), 
he was seized by both shoulders and, 
while held at arm’s length by his 
mater, was ushered into the bath- 
room where he was told to “soak!” 
His clothes she hung on a line in the 
back yard. She was heart-scalded 
to think HER son would ever get in- 
to a suit of questionable duds that 
had, perhaps, been worn on similar 
occasions by every slubberdegullion 
in the nation. Yes, he saw the Big 
Show—we saw it together! 


My dear young people, you will 
never really know what a thrill it 
means until you will one day hold in 
your arms a bundle of spotless, sin- 
less humanity, realizing that you are 
holding the most sublime evidence of 
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Almighty God’s creative power. God 
does not need OUR help in anything; 
but whenever we are fortunate e 
nough to gaze into the wax-like face 
of a sweet and pure creature such as 
a baby, we have the indisputable 
proof—if we are parents—that God 
has actually condescended to take us 
in as “partners” in His Scheme of 
Life. This is by far the most exalted 
honor that can possibly be accorded 
us. The minds of parents do not be- 
come morbid, or bitter, or barren; 
they are kept full of rare comforts 
and thrills, along with a peculiar 
contentment utterly unknown to oth- 
ers. And when Death does finally 
beckon us to enter the portals of 
Eternity, we fathers and mothers 
shall have the rare privilege of feast- 
ing our eyes on the loving faces of 
our precious sons and daughters, the 
objects of our love; that love which 
gnaws at the heart of every man 
and woman in the world until, 
through the miraculous power of 
God, it becomes in reality a living, 
breathing love, reflected back at us 
from the limpid eyes of children. 
When I pass on, my wish is that I 
may be permitted to cast my final 
glances on the face of my ever faith- 
ful and devoted wife, and on the no- 
ble and affectionate countenances of 
the son and daughters whose lives I, 
as an individual had so great a part 
in moulding; those children whose 
tiny bodies nestled in my greedy 
arms when they weighed but a few 
pounds, and who now bend over me 
in my last hours whispering, “We 
hate to see you leave us, Dad; our 
prayers for you, however, shall never 
cease. It was nice to have had you 
all these years; it will be great to 
meet you on the other side!” 


April 
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binding, printing, and size. And the 
language, in places, borders on the 
sublime. It is certainly a piece of 
excellent scholarship. Even though 
one might differ from the presenta- 
tion, he cannot but enjoy the book. 
The illustrations are collected at the 
back of the book instead of being 
used in the several chapters. The 
advantage of this is debatable. 

The book is divided into five parts: 
The Classical Autumn, The Christian 
Spring; Summer, Medieval Christen- 
dom; Late Summer, The Renais- 
sance; Autumn, The Age of Ba- 
roque; Winter, The Modern World. 
The author at times writes in a dis- 
couraging vein, perhaps a minor key, 
but on the whole sounds not too 
pessimistic. He concludes: “To dis- 
play somewhat of this synthesis, and 
thereby of the Catholic Vision, has 
been the purport of this essay. It 
is a prospect of hope, in the Word 
made Flesh, of spring, when “the 
rains” of winter are “over and 
gone”; of dawn, when the night is 
spent, and on the human _ horizon 
once more the Divine Sun shall rise. 
(Price $3.75) 

THE GREEN YEARS 
By A. J. Cronin 

Dr. Cronin scores another hit in 
his latest novel. Now this book is 
in no sense of the word a great 
novel, much less an enduring piece 
of literature; but it is thoroughly 
delightful reading. Due to Dr. 
Cronin’s reputation, this book will 
easily be a best seller. 

The Green Years is the story of 
Robert Shannon, orphaned at an 
early age, who makes his home with 
his grandparents, their children, 
and a great-grandfather and great- 
grandmother. The household is any- 
thing but Catholic, while Robert was 
reared in the faith prior to the 
death of his parents. The story is 
laid in the Scottish town of Leven- 
ford. 

You will laugh and cry and re- 
joice and sorrow with Robert in his 
life in Levenford at the home of his 
relatives. You will sympathize with 
Robert in his non-Catholic atmos- 
phere and admire Canon Roche for 
his kindly approach to Robert, es- 
pecially toward the end of the book 
when he encourages Robert to con- 
sider the Priesthood, recalling with 
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some nostalgia his own seminary 
days. You will be disappointed with 
Robert over the loss of the academic 
prize due to sudden illness. You 
will grieve with him at loss of his 
beloved friend, Gavin—killed in a 
train accident. Robert’s First Com- 
munion will recall your own; and 
you will joyously partake of the 
bountiful First Communion break- 
fast at the Antonellis. You will be 
concerned about the illness of An- 
tonelli’s pet monkey, Nicolo, and be 
happy that he recovers. You will 
close the book with joy, when you 
are told in the last chapter that 
Robert inherits his great-grandfa- 
ther’s insurance money so that he 
may obtain his long desired educa- 
tion. 

But by far, the strongest and 
greatest character in the book is 
that lovable, scurrilous old scalawag, 
but don’t forget lovable, great-grand- 
father Gow. It is he who encourages 
Robert in his faith; accompanies 
him on the morning of his First 
Communion; is the charming gentle- 
man at the Antonelli’s breakfast. 
Somehow, he is valiant even in 
death. It is he who sees to it that 
Robert gets his education. 

This book will probably prove con- 
troversial. Some will argue that Dr. 
Cronin is unfair or incorrect in his 
treatment of things Catholic. Well, 
I don’t think so, although I did not 
like his referring to the Miraculous 
Medal as a religious trinket. But 
that doesn’t prove malice—perhaps 
just error in choice of words, but 
still an error. The First Commun- 
ion Breakfast was thoroughly au- 
thentic. The illness of Nicolo and 
the prayers for his recovery is a 
truly genuine scene. Well, draw your 
own conclusions. But don’t read the 
book critically, just read it and en- 
joy it. It is a thoroughly human 
story. You'll probably meet some 
people you know, maybe in the Can- 
on, a severe but kindly pastor; may- 
be in some of Robert’s relatives or 
friends—or the skeleton in your clos- 
et, lovable but scandalous great- 
grandfather Gow. (Price $2.50) 
CHURCH HISTORY IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE SAINTS 
By Joseph A. Dunney. 

HIS IS an excellent book. Good 

binding; and printing readably 
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large—these points, in view of war- 
time restrictions seem worthy of 
note. The bibliography is compre- 
hensive, and index complete. 

The volume opens with the account 
of the infant Church, “Saint Peter 
and the First Century” and closes 
with the chapter entitled “Saint 
Isaac Jogues.” The various phases 
of the history of the Church are 
treated in chapters similarly titled. 
Especially worthy of note in this 
book are the chronological tables 
which give the names of the rulers, 
events of that era, and names of the 
several popes. These tables are real- 
ly highly commended. 

The book is well written and in a 
modern facile style. I mention this 
only because a history book, while 
well documented and correctly writ- 
ten, can be very dull. Reading this 
book is a pleasure. To illustrate, 
the author opens his chapter on 
Saint Joan of Arc with the sentence: 
“It was a century of travail, this 
fifteenth, reeking with pride of life 
and the conceit of learning.” The 
author speaks of the Rome of Saint 
Benedict as “an unholy mess,” and 
of Martin Luther: “The peasant 
lad, used to rough life and coarse 
ideas, decided to get himself an edu- 
cation at Magdeburg.” The chap- 
ters on Saint Benedict and Saint 
Ignatius seemed especially good. 

This book seems timely. Many 
will read history presented in this 
fashion: condensed, just the high 
points, you know, good modern style, 
easy to read, who would otherwise 
be frightened at a learned and 
scholarly tome. For it is only by 
reading and understanding the past 
that one can approach the present. 
Perhaps, a thousand years from 
now, someone will write a history in 
the light of the saints of our day— 
for we have them, I’m sure—list- 
ing the names of Roosevelt, Stalin, 
Churchill, as world leaders and 
rulers, with Pius XII as Pope. 


BEYOND ALL FRONTS 

By Max Jordan 

I HAVE READ the Berlin Diary, 
have ridden on The Last Train 

from Berlin, have wept at The Last 

Time I saw Paris, have lived for 

That Day Alone through Days of 

Our Years, and now I have arrived 
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This is not a 


Beyond All Fronts. 
short book; it has almost 400 pages, 
but the print is large and readable, 
and the style generally easy. 


A word about the author. We are 
living in an age of letters when 
nearly all the publications are the 
work of reporters. If this is not 
necessary, at least it is understand- 
able. Max Jordan’s background has 
eminently fitted him for such a book. 
He was born in Europe and lived in 
several European countries; he was 
educated in European universities. 
He has lived now for some years in 
the United States, the home of his 
adoption, and as an American citizen 
was sent to Europe again as Conti- 
nental representative of the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company. Dr. Jor- 
dan’s life, travels, experiences, and 
education have made of his book an 
outstanding account of history as it 
is being enacted today. While the 
book is autobiographical, it is a study 
and comprehensive digest of world 
events rather than a relation of per- 
sonal activities. 

The book is divided into five parts: 
1) Tragic Prelude, 2) Germany En- 
slaved, 3) The Holocaust, 4) Twi- 
light of the Gods, 5) Primer of 
Peace. This last includes five appen- 
The author gives an excellent 
background for the fomentation of 
World War II. He shows the re- 
lationship between the two world- 
shattering disasters, even speaks of 
a Thirty Years War, and the last 
peace as a truce. Then follows the 
build-up for Hitlerism. Jordan dem- 
onstrates that Hitler’s rise was not 
meteoric or spontaneous, and the 
voting of the German people was not 
a unanimous appeal to Hitler. This 
is a point that is rarely sufficiently 
stressed; the defeat of the Weimar 
Republic was largely the result of 
France’s attitude and that of the 
other European nations. Many, many 
Germans opposed Hitler continuous- 
ly and perennially. (Jordan was liv- 
ing in Germany at the time, broad- 
casting from Berlin regularly.) Dr. 
Jordan tells of his world-wide scoop 
on the Munich peace effort. He in- 
sists that German aggression could 
have been stopped forever in the 
first blitzkrieg if other countries had 
called Hitler’s bluff. At the end of 
the book the author pleads for a 


dices. 
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sensible peace—a just and lasting 
peace. The word sensible is used in 
opposition to a vindictive truce and 
spiteful terms. He rightly urges— 
and quotes innumerable authorities 
to support him—that a great nation 
cannot be completely suppressed. 

This book is undoubtedly authori- 
tative. The author’s qualities, as 
shown above, admirably fitted him 
for the writing. It is to be regretted 
that the book did not appear several 
years ago, as it is far superior to 
many others of the same vein that 
have glutted the market. But on the 
other hand, maybe it is best that it 
was reserved for the present, when 
the world is better prepared for a 
merciful and kindly peace. (Price 
$3.00) 


CAN WE HARMONIZE THE 
BIBLE WITH SCIENCE? 


James Gerstner, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


N TIMES of trouble, such as those 

through which we are now pass- 
ing, many people, feeling the old 
world crumbling about them, are 
turning to the greatest and oldest of 
all books, the Bible, for guidance and 
inspiration. Others, more cynically 
inclined, say with some justification 
that our scientific civilization has 
run amok, and attribute this to the 
failure of human society to reconcile 
the scientific knowledge of the New 
World with the moral canons of the 
old. 

One and all wish to see a better 
world emerge from present days of 
chaos. One and all realize that the 
only basis for a new world order is 
a respect for the elementary princi- 
ples of morality. Few would deny 
that any better basis could be found 
for a moral order than the Christian 
Ethic. But the present is an age of 
science, with its attendant miracles 
and terrors. The New Era must be 
one of harmony between Christian 
principle and applied scientific know]- 
edge, so that mankind reaps alone 
the blessings and no longer knows 
the terrors of Power-machine. 

The writer of this attractively 
bound and delightfully written vol- 
ume, as a young theologian during 
the last world war, made up his 
mind to devote all his energy to dis- 
covering the underlying harmony be- 
tween the Scriptures on the one hand 
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and the findings of the laboratory 
on the other. As a trained biologist 
his researches have been mainly 
among the flora and fauna of the 
African veld, and his conclusions are 
based on shrewd, careful observation 
in conjunction with wide reading in 
many scientific fields over the past 
twenty-five years. 

Hence the presentation is original, 
constructive and well balanced from 
both the theological and scientific 
point of view. Readers will find the 
chapters on “The Revised Vision 
Theory,” “My Neocreationism,” and 
“Wonderful Design of Nature” in- 
teresting and stimulating. This book 
should appeal strongly to all intelli- 
gent people, who are perplexed, trou- 
bled, and anxious to see some possi- 
bility of a New World Order based 
on sane co-ordination of theological 
and scientific thought. (Price $1.50) 


NATIONALISM AND 
INTERNATIONALISM 


HIS BOOKLET is a statement 

on Nationalism and Internation- 
alism prepared by the Most Rev. 
Aloisius J. Muench, S.T.D., Bishop 
of Fargo and member of the Bish- 
ops’ Peace Committee. It was offi- 
cially adopted in joint session of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America 
and the National Catholic Women’s 
Union at their annual conventions 
held in St. Paul last summer. The 
teachings of the Sovereign Pontiffs 
are the principal source of this state- 
ment. (Order from Central Bureau 
Press, 3835 Westminster Place, St. 
Louis 8, Missouri.) 


COMMUNISM TODAY OR RED 
FASCISM 


taymond T. Feeley, S.J. 


WARNING on the latest tactics 

of subversive elements in the 
United States, whether Communistic 
or Fascist. There is danger that in 
the common joy of victory the Reds 
will be taken in as innocent and 
harmless fellow-warriors. Just exact- 
ly what are the Reds, and what are 
they doing now? Father Feeley tells 
you and adds his bibliography in this 
pamphlet. Price 5¢ (Order from 
the Paulist Press, 401 West 59th 
Street, New York, N, Y.) 
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BROTHER 


About a year ago my son became 
very nervous and run down while 
a student in a Each 
letter he wrote home he was very 
worried and afraid that he would 
not be able to continue his studies 
because of his poor health. I made 
a novena to Brother Meinrad and 


seminary. 


promised publication if my favor 
was granted. In about a week I re- 
ceived a letter telling me that he was 
feeling better. Thanks to our dear 
Lord and Brother Meinrad he is still 
in the seminary. 
Mrs. W. B. M., Ohio 
Please find enclosed offering in 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad 
for two favors received. I promised 
publication. E. M., Ind. 
Enclosed is an offering in honor of 
Brother Meinrad and to be used 
toward his beatification. This is in 
thanksgiving for a very great favor 
received, in fact practically a mir- 
acle. You may publish this letter. 
E. L. H. (Ind.) 
I am enclosing an offering for 
Masses for different intentions and 
in thanksgiving for favors received 
through the intercession of Brother 
Meinrad. Mrs. E. J. (Ind.) 
Enclosed find an offering in thanks 
giving to Brother Meinrad for a fa 
vor received. C. F. (Wisconsin) 
Enclosed is $6.00 in thanksgiving 
for a favor received through the 
Brother Meinrad. 
Please offer a mass for his glorifica- 


intercession of 


tion and canonization, and if possible 
please send me a few pictures that 
have touched his relies. 
L. D. G. (Pa.) 
Thanks to Brother Meinrad for a 
favor received. Enclosed is a small 
offering. S, D. (Kansas) 
Enclosed please find an offering of 
$3.00 in thanksgiving for favors r« 
ceived through the intercession of 
Brother Meinrad and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Mrs. F.R. (Wisconsin) 
I wish to make known my deep 
appreciation to Brother Meinrad. I 
have been praying to him for several 
years and he has not failed to sup- 
port me. I have a deep devotion to 
him and should like for others to 
enjoy this same devotion. 


D. I. G. (Ind.) 





The Servant of God, Brother Meinrad 
Eugeter, O.S.B.. was a member of Maria 
There he 
died in 1925 highly respected by his con- 


Einsiedeln Abbey in Switzerland. 
freres for his virtuous life His cause for 
beatification has been introduced at Rome, 
and THE GRAIL is the chosen organ for 
bringing his cause to the knowledge of 
American Catholics A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canonization 
may be procured by sending a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Jerome 
Palmer, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them into THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the month. 
A Novena of Masses will be offered 
each month for the glorification and 
canonization of Brother Meinrad and 
for all the intentions sent in. 


In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


MEINRAD HELPS 


Thanks to Brother Meinrad for a 
petition for which I have been pray- 
ing for the last eighteen months. 

K. K. (Ind.) 

Enclosed is an offering of $1.00 in 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad. 
Also I ask your prayers for my in- 
tentions. R. L. T. (Ind.) 

Enclosed you will find an offering 
of thanksgiving. After praying for 
years I read in “The Grail” of Broth- 
er Meinrad. I started a novena to 
him and my prayers were answered 
on the fourth day of the novena. 

Mrs. G. G. (Texas) 

The enclosed $2.00 is in thanks- 
giving for favors received through 
Brother Meinrad’s intercession. 

A. D. (Iowa) 

I wish to have published in “The 
Grail” my thanksgiving to Brother 
Meinrad for a very special favor re- 
ceived. I also invoked the prayers 
of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph. 
Brother Meinrad is wonderful. 

A. K. (Ind.) 

Please find enclosed 10% of the 
profits promised in honor of Brother 
Meinrad if my poultry project was 
successful. Anon. (Kansas) 

I am offering in 
thanksgiving for the wonderful favor 
Brother 


enclosing an 


Meinrad has granted us. 
Please have a mass of thanksgiving 
offered at your convenience. 
H. D. (Iowa) 
I am enclosing an offering of $1.00 
for a Mass for the glorification of 
Brother Meinrad in thanksgiving for 
a special favor received. 
E. S. (Ind.) 
I am enclosing two dollars for re- 
newal of my subscription to “The 
Grail” and a little remembrance for 
a favor from Brother Meinrad. 1 
have regained the use of my right 
arm thanks to his prayers. Now I 
ask you to pray for my intentions in 
your novena in honor of Brother 
Meinrad. Mrs. S. J. H. (New York) 
I prayed to Brother Meinrad so 
that my mother would get better. 
She was very sick for three days and 
is now feeling much better. I al- 
ways turn to Brother Meinrad with 
my troubles and get help. So here 
is a little offering. 


Mrs. G. C. (Pa.) 








Please send us your complete 
E address with new Zone number. 
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St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Thirty One Prayers Before Communion and Thirty 


One Prayers After Communion. 


10¢ a Copy. $1.00 for 12 Copies. 


Order from 


THE GRAIL ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 








